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gaan eorane-tetetigadd plodding through a calendar loaded down | 


with private pension and indemnity bills, the Fifty-fourth 
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Congress draws quietly through its allotted time. The repre- | 


sentatives of all parties, both in Senate and House, having 
recognized, soon after the assembling of Congress in December, 
the utter futility of attempting to pass any legislation affecting 


our monetary or tariff systems, and having thereupon put off, for | 
the consideration of the next Congress, all questions bearing on | 


our tariff or monetary affairs, but little has occurred in either 
House or Senate to break the monotony of their sessions. Fora 


| 


time there was a half-hearted attempt on the part of the | 
Republicans in the Senate to take up the Dingley tariff, but as, | 


down in their hearts, they had no desire to see this makeshift 
measure enacted into law, they were quite ready, after measuring 


swords with the opponents of the measure, to join with them in | 


pronouncing the bill dead. So discussion of great measures 


of policy being eliminated from the debates of the second session | 


of the Fifty-fourth Congress, and postponed to the meeeting 
of the Fifty-fifth, the sessions of the dying Congress have had 
comparatively little interest for the public. 








In the House the monotony of private pension measures, the 
passing on claims against the Government and the voting of the 
general appropriation bills has been broken by the passage of the 
Loud postage bill—a bill aiming to cut down the expenses of the 
postal service by excluding from the privileges of second-class 
mail matter serial novels and sample copies of newspapers, and 
thereby reducing the weight of mail matter the post office is 
required to carry at the rate of a cent a pound—by the discus- 
sion and defeat of the Pacific Railroad refunding bill, and by the 
adoption of the conference report on an immigration bill passed 
by the House in its first session, amended by the Senate, and 
designing to restrict immigration. And in the Senate we have 
had a running discussion of foreign affairs, attracting more or 
less of public attention. We have had a proposition looking to 
the building of the Nicaragua Canal, by government subsidy, 
under review, and we have had discussed, passed and sent to con- 
ference the immigration bill that, as amended in the conference 
committee, the House has passed. 


THIS immigration bill is the one measure before Congress of 
more than passing importance that stands a show of being 
enacted into law. It aims to restrict immigration to those who 
are able to read and write, and is framed on the theory that men 
and women who have been raised in surroundings with sufficient 
regard for the benefits of such elementary education must be 
more desirable and better immigrants than those who are totally 
ignorant. And when we enter into an examination of the facts, 
we are convinced of the truth of this observation. Last year 
343,267 immigrants came to the United States. Of this number, 
133,163 came from Austria-Hungary and Italy; from Germany, 
came 31,885; from Norway, 8,885; from Sweden, 21,177; from 
the United Kingdom, 64,827, and from Russia, 45,137. These 
are the foremost countries from which we derive our immigrants. 
And now from whence come the most desirable and whence the 
most undesirable? Admittedly the people of the Scandinavian 
peninsula, of the United Kingdom and Germany, make our best 
immigrants. It is from these countries that we accept immi- 
grants with open arms, for we know they have the making of 
good citizens. And when we turn to the educational qualifica- 
tions of these immigrants, what do we find? We find that of the 
immigrants coming from the Scandinavian peninsula, ninety-nine 
out of every hundred can read and write; that of the immigrants 
coming from Germany, not three per cent. would be excluded by 
an immigration law requiring that all immigrants over sixteen 
years of age should be able to read and write; from England, 
about five per cent. would be excluded, and of those coming from 
Ireland, about seven. So we see that the enactment of the pend- 
ing immigration bill, with its educational test of admissibility, 
would put no material check to immigration from those countries 
from which we welcome immigrants. 

And now from whence come our unwelcome immigrants, the 
immigrants that are not readily assimilated into our body politic, 
who undersell our wage-earners and are a potent factor in depress- 
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ing wages. They are those who come from the southern 


nations of Europe, from Italy and Austria-Hungary, and of 
whom nearly 60 per cent. are illiterate and would be excluded by 
Much of the immigration that is unwel- 
come would thus be stopped. But our undesirable immigrants 
are not confined to the immigrants from southern Europe. We 
have the immigration from Russia—the immigration of Russian 
And, as 


the proposed measure. 


Jews. There were 40,000 came to our shores last year. 
undesirable as these immigrants are, they are not, as a class, 
illiterate. 
the mere requirement that immigrants must read and write would 
not exclude them. But these Russian Jews do not read and write 
the language of the Czar; they read and write a language of 
their own. Observing this, the “onference Committee seized 
upon it and made the bill read that all immigrants over 16 years 
of age, to be admissible, must be able to read and write the Eng- 
lish language or the language of their native or resident country. 
And as these Russian Jews are not educated to read and write the 
language of the Czar, which is the language of their resident 
country, they would be excluded. 

But in amending this bill so as to exclude the undesirable 
Russian Jews, the Conference Committee amended it so that it 
would exclude certain classes of very desirable immigrants. 
Thus last year there came from Finland, from the dominion of the 
Czar, 6,308 immigrants, who, though in no sense illiterate, and 
who had in them the making of good citizens, would have been 
excluded if the immigration bill now pending had been the law, 
for they could not have read or written the required lines in the 
language of the Russian empire. It was urged that country 
was not coequal with nation, that Finland, though part of the 
Russian empire, would be recognized as a country, and thus a 
way found to admit Finnish immigrants. But it is a crude 
measure that leaves the admission of certain desirable 
migrants to the chance interpretation of the wording of the 
law. 


They can read and write, nearly all of them, and so 


im- 


BECAUSE of this crudity, the immigration bill, as reported 
to the House, met with much opposition. It is rumored that, 
should the Senate pass the measure unamended, the President 
will veto it. The measure is a step along the right lines, and it 
would be a pity to have it defeated by its crudity. Besides, Con- 
gress should not pass a law that is admittedly inexplicit in its 
language and open to a wide range of interpretation. 

It is a fact, though an unpleasant one, that the numbers of 
the more desirable immigrants are falling off, while the numbers 
of the unwelcome are largely on the ingrease. In brief, the 
immigration from Great Britain and Ireland, from Germany and 
Scandinavia, is on the decrease, while the immigration from 
Italy and Austria-Hungary and of Russian Jews is mounting 
upwards. Thus, in 1882 immigrants came to us from Great 
Britain and Ireland to the number of 179,423, in 1896 to 
only 64,827. From Germany in 1882 came 250,630, in 1896 only 
31,885. From Sweden 64,607 came in 1882, and but 21,177 in 
1896. From Norway came 29,101 in 1882, and only 8,885 
in 1896. These are the countries from which desirable immi- 
grants come. And on the other hand we find that from Austria- 
Hungary only 29,150 immigrants came in 1882, while 65,103 
came in 1896; from Italy we find that only 33,059 came in 1882, 
while 68,060 came in 1896; while from Russia we got 45,137 
immigrants in 1896, as against 16,321 in 1882. ‘Thus we see 
how the number of immigrants from those countries from which 
come undesirable immigrants has increased. 

In short, we are getting fewer immigrants who have the 
making of good citizens, and more immigrants of the class that 
cannot be readily assimilated into our population. In this 
tendency there is danger to our institutions, and we must guard 
against it. Therefore the need of the passage of an immigration 
bill of the character of that pending. The purpose of the bill, 
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as reported by the Conference Committee, is right, but not to 
remedy its crudity may lead to its defeat. 

The bill, if passed in its present form, would work much 
good in closing our doors to a large number of undesirable immi- 
grants, but it would, also, work great injustice. It would prob- 
ably lead to the exclusion of a class of immigrants who came to 
our shores last year to the number of probably over 100,000, say 
60,000 illiterates from southern Europe, and 40,000 Russian 
Jews. This exclusion would be desirable, but the exclusion of 
the Finlanders who do not speak Russian, of the Alsace-Lor- 
rainers who do not speak German, and of other border peoples 
similarly placed, an exclusion that must follow almost surely the 
passage of the act as now pending, would be undesirable. 








THE Senate seems to be inclined to shelve the Nicaraguan 
Canal Subsidy Bill, which would bea very good thing, not because 
the building of this waterway between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans would not be of great advantage to the United States, not 
because the advantages to accrue from the building would not 
amply recompense us for the cost, but because the building of 
this canal, through the subsidizing of a corporation, would 
deprive our people of a great part of the advantages that should 
accrue to them from such building. To build a canal and over- 
capitalize it by issuing two dollars of securities for every dollar 
put into it, as proposed in the pending bill, would be to make 
necessary the charging of double tolls for the use of the canal, in 
order to earn dividends on the watered stock. And if our people 
had to pay these double tolls, they could not enjoy the reduction 
in freight charges which they have a right to get in return for 
taxing themselves, through the Government, to build the canal. 
Besides, we much fear the building 6f the canal by a subsidized 
corporation would lead to the squandering of money in its con- 
struction. This would add greatly to its cost, and the greater the 
cost the higher would the tolls on shipping have to be placed so 
as to gather interest on the money invested. 

Therefore, so as to guard against waste in construction, 
guard against over-capitalization and thus keep down tolls, the 
United States should build and operate the canal. Besides, the 
United States should keep its hand untrammeled in the fixing of 
tolls, it should own and operate the canal outright so as to be 
free to fix these tolls as it saw fit, so as to be free to discriminate 
in favor of American ships, free if it saw fit to charge American 
ships say $1.00 per ton for the use of the canal while charging 
foreign ships $1.50 per ton. It is by such discrimination that 
the United States could build up a merchant marine, secure to 
American ships a large share of the carrying trade of the world, 
and thus build up a source of immense national wealth and 
power. This means of building up a merchant marine of our 
own and freeing ourselves from dependence on foreign ships, we 
should not let slip. To secure it, the United States must build 
and operate the canal, not through a corporation, but directly. 
We trust, therefore, that the subsidy bill will be shelved. 


THE alien press of the country is up in arms against the 
Senate because of the delay in the ratification of the arbitration 
treaty between Great Britain and America. Senators who look 
through American spectacles and not through the colored glasses 
furnished them by this alien press, do not wax enthusiastic over 
a proposition to submit questions in dispute between Britain and 
America to an arbitrator to be appointed by King Oscar of 
Sweden, before whom shall appear one or two advocates ap- 
pointed by the United States and one or two advocates appointed 
by Great Britain to argue the respective merits of the case. 
This, stript of all subterfuge, is the suggested method of arbitra- 
tion laid down in the treaty to which Mr. Olney and Sir Julian 
Pauncefote affixed their signatures. And this picking out of 
an arbiter prejudiced by environment, prejudiced by gratitude 
to Great Britain, gave promise of anything but fair play. 
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The further open-minded Senators looked into the treaty, the 
deeper they delved into the plans laid down for the settlement 
of disputes, the selection of arbiters by the contracting parties, 
and above all, the selection of the final arbiter before whom the 
arbiters selected by Great Britain and America would, in 
reality, plead as advocates, the more firmly they become con- 
vinced that the arbitration treaty was framed so as to give the 
United States the short end of the horn. So they set about to 
amend the treaty. The Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
by a unanimous vote, struck out the clause that appointed King 
Oscar, of Sweden, the guardian over our destinies, and they 
amended it so as to put all material disputes beyond the scope of 
the treaty. Then in its amended shape it was reported favorably 
by avote of 6 to 4. And there it rests in suspense, greatly to 
the annoyance of those ever content to buckle the knee to Great 
Britain, whether it be in submitting to her dictation in the realm 
of finance, in accepting from her our tariff system, or giving way 
to her in political disputes. The Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations did well to amend the treaty; the Senate would do 
better still if it voted it out of existence. The foundation is so 
false that it is not worth our while to strive to build anything 
upon it. 








WHEN the gold reserve creeps up the revenues of the Govern- 
ment are almost sure to creep down. So we are not surprised to 
learn that while on January 31st last the gold reserve stood at 
$144,637,728, having been built up to this sum from $114,957,108 
on November 5th,the receipts recorded for the month of January 
were the smallest recorded since April, 1896. This is all the 
more noteworthy from the fact that January is usually a month 
for large receipts. January, 1895, showed receipts of $27,804,399, 
and January, 1896, receipts of $29,237,670, while for January, 
1897, they were only $24,316,994. And this loss is almost 
wholly in customs receipts, which were $17,361,916 in 1895, 
$16,380,796 in 1896, and only $11,276,874 in the month just 
closed. 

Now, what did such a falling off in customs receipts indicate ? 
Evidently a heavy falling off in imports, and a falling off in 
imports means a falling off in the demand for remittances to be 
sent abroad in payment, a falling off, a stoppage, in the export of 
gold. Thus, curtailment of imports, releasing us from the neces- 
sity of exporting gold in payment, makes possible the building 
up of the gold reserve, but this very curtailment of imports 
which make possible the building up of the gold reserve makes a 
cutting down of customs and a falling away in receipts inevitable. 
So itis quite clear why receipts creep down as the gold creeps up. 
Thus, the Treasury is ever in a dilemma. It is ever face to face 
with a falling away in revenues or a falling away in the gold 
reserve. Thus at this time the only hope of an increase of 
revenues lies in an increase of imports. So, from the standpoint 
of revenue, an increase of imports is longed for by treasury 
officials. But an increase of imports would mean the export of 
gold in payment, and this would mean the creeping down of the 
gold reserve. So, from the standpoint of the gold reserve, an 
increase in imports has no charm for treasury officials. They are 
between two fires, and they cannot get out of the range of one 
without getting into the range of the other. So they want to get 
out of the ‘‘ banking business’’ altogether, as they call the issue 
of greenbacks and treasury notes. 


THE GOLD Democrats are well pleased with Mr. Gage all 
round. Not only is he at one with them on currency matters, 
but he is not radical in his tariff views; he inclines to a low 
tariff. Indeed, he voted for Mr. Cleveland in 1884 and 1888, 
and with such a man at the head of the Treasury the gold 
Democrats are confident the administration will be run to their 
liking. They are quite confident that they will reap the fruits 
of the victory they did so much to bring about ; they feel that 
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the victory of last November was their victory, not a Republican 
victory, and they feel that they have clinched that victory for 
their own. 

The Republicans and gold Democrats are being brought 
together, but it is by a surrender of principle on the part of the 
Republicans, not of the gold Democrats. The gold Democrats 
have stood firm and the Republicans have come to them, they 
have come under the cloak, under the name of Republicans, but 
they have come advocating the principles of the gold Demo- 
crats. The gold Democrats have captured the Republican party ; 
that is the whole story; it is the story that they read in the 
appointment of Mr. Gage to the Treasury portfolio. The 
Republican protectionists, the manufacturers who supported Mr. 
McKinley, as the apostle of protection, are too blind as yet to 
read the story, but they must see it soon. In permitting the 
Republican party to be made the champion of the gold con- 
tractionists, they have lost protection. By taking up with the 
gold standard the Republican party accepted the dictation of 
Britain as to our fiscal policy. And, having admitted the right 
of Britain to dictate our financial policy, how can Republicans 
stand out against British dictation as to our tariff policy. They 
cannot do so, for they have undermined their position and lost 
their friends. Having taken the gold dose at the hands of the 
Republican party, which has surrendered to, in fact been swal- 
lowed, in everything but name, by the gold Democrats, Repub- 
lican manufacturers will have ultimately, if they cling to that 
party, to take the free trade dose. There is no escape from it, 
for the logical outcome of abandonment of bimetallism is aban- 
donment of protection. 

The time has not come for the Republican party to 
repudiate protection as it has repudiated bimetallism, but it 
already lacks the power to give protection. No tariff can the 
Republican party pass without outside help. And the getting of 
this help depends upon the extent of the sentiment expressed by a 
leading Populist in these words: ‘‘Give McKinley a chance 
to try his quack medicine, by all means ; and if it don’t cure the 
disease then kick the whole gang out of doors.’’ This is a mis- 
taken view for bimetallists to take, for knowing that Mr. 
McKinley's diagnosis is wrong, knowing his quack medicine will 
give no relief, it isour duty to do our utmost to save the patient 
by prescribing the true remedy and insisting that it be taken. 





NEVADA has legalized prize-fighting, chosen to become the 
welcomer and encourager of brutal and ruffianly prize fighters, 
and thus, says the New York Wordd, ‘‘ added declining civiliza- 
tion to declining wealth and declining population,’’ which caustic 
criticism is well deserved. 

But if the legalizing of prize fighting is an evidence of 
declining civilization in Nevada, a statement of the Wor/d we will 
not gainsay, what must the publication, the morning after the fight 
between Corbett and Fitzsimmons, on the front page of the World, 
of a full description of the fight, embellished, we doubt not, with 
illustrations of the encounter, be an evidence of in New York? 
What, if not declining civilization? Why blame Nevada for 
legalizing that which, to judge by the [Wor/d’s appearance after 
such encounters, all New York is anxious to look upon? Why 
blame Nevada for permitting men to look in the flesh upon what, 
to judge of the avidity with which the Wor/d's accounts will be 
scanned, all the J[Vorld’s patrons would look upon if they 
could? In spreading out before its readers the details of the fight 
the IWor/d will be catering to the same degenerate tastes that the 
Nevada legislation catered to in legalizing the fight. 

Criticism of Nevada's course, as deserved as it is, comes with 
ill grace from the New York HWéorld. Those who live in glass 
houses can ill afford to throw stones. 








THE Bradley-Martin tomfoolery seems to have escaped con- 
demnation for what, in one aspect, is its most conspicuous blem- 
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ish-—its supreme snobbishness. Mrs. Bradley-Martin’s daughter 
married the impecunious young Earl of Craven. The late Jay 
Gould's daughter married Count Castellane. William K. Van- 
derbilt’s daughter married the Duke of Marlborough. The latter 
recently gave an ostentatious entertainment to the Prince of 
Wales in their English palace, which eclipsed the gorgeous fes- 
tivity which the American dollars of the Castellanes furnished 
to the Parisians. The coroneted Cravens could scarcely expect 
the ultra-virtuous British nobility to flock around a young gen- 
tleman familiar with more than royal courts, but the lead must 
be returned, and little short of genius marks the playing of New 
York’s dal masque as the trump in the game. The force of folly 
could no further go, unless it be traced in the mania of the 
guests, who advertise their purpose to dress up as Louis XIV, 
Louis XV, Charles II, of England, etc., and the ladies, some of 
them, personifying notorious women of the courts of these and 
other monarchs. We do not find an imitation Washington in 
the list. 

























Four million dollars worth of property destroyed by fire in 
two days last week is a record that stirs anything but pride. Our 
annual loss during the last ten years averages about $125,000,000, 
say about $2 per head of the population. That this exceeds all 
reasonable proportion is obvious. The business of arson has flour- 
ished almost without check until New York City aroused itself 
last year and put an end tothe career of a few master spirits, 
whose artful methods may well be the envy of less brilliant evil- 
doers. That much of this evil is preventable is freely admitted 
by the powers that be, and we cannot fail to be edified by the 
complacent apology for non-prevention uttered by a public writer, 
as follows: ‘‘If the regulations in force in most European coun- 
tries in regard to building and fires were adopted in the United 
States, the annual loss from fire would be cut down from one- 
third to one-half. But the American people prefer freedom to 
petty restrictions and surveillance, and pay for it in the loss of 
millions of dollars in property every year.’’ We do not admit 
that this accusation is true. We have been indifferent through 
ignorance, culpable enough, but not by intent. One fact, not 
generally known, or, if known, not made the most of, is that 
buildings supported by old-fashioned timber beams are safer than 
those with iron girders. These when heated get bowed or twisted, 
and are liable to pull in the walls that hold their ends. A wooden 
beam keeps its position even if burnt away to the thickness of 
a man’s arm, giving the firemen a longer and safer chance to put 
out the fire in its early stage. 









ANOTHER and more serious preventable evil is the wholesale 
stringing of electric wires over the most crowded thoroughfares. 
The extent of this strictly criminal disregard of human life is 
not by any means fully appreciated. The following, from the 
Railroad Gazette, enables us to form some idea of what the total 
casualties would be if we could get at them. The Gazette merely 
gathered up such reports of accidents as came before it in the 
newspapers from May to September last. 

‘‘ We find in the five months reports of 122 accidents due to 
falling trolley wires, in which twelve persons were killed, thirty- 
one injured and twenty-four horses were killed. During the 
same five months, we find reports of forty accidents from falling 
electric light and telephone wires, showing that nine persons were 
killed, twenty-seven injured and seven horses were killed. This 
gives a total of twenty-one fatalities resulting from falling live 
wires of all kinds. At this rate if it were kept up, fifty persons 
would be killed in the year. In 1895 there were thirty-eight 
passengers killed in train accidents on all the steam railroads of 
the United states, so far as we have been able to ascertain.”’ 

This is a sufficiently startling statement, but it must be 
remembered that there is no official system of securing complete 
statistics either of electric wires or railway accidents. The state- 
ment that only thirty-eight passengers were killed in 1894 is 
extraordinarily misleading. The Inter-State Commerce Com- 
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mission’s incomplete returns give an average of 300 passengers 
killed annually since 1889, and a grand total of 6,447 passengers, 
employes, e¢ a/., killed, and 31,889 injured in 1894. 





CATHOLIC, perhaps in more senses than one, was the extra- 
ordinary performance of the band of High Church Protestant 
Episcopal clerics and people, who, on January 30, celebrated the 
anniversary of the beheading of King Charles the First by 
unveiling and solemnly blessing a picture of that luckless man 
in a Philadelphia church. Not to the man was that unusual 
homage paid, but to Charles, king, saint and martyr, by these 
more or less eminent bishops, deans and rectors of a Protestant 
Church in a somewhat non-medizeval community. Philadelphia 
by this demonstration leaps at one bound intoa front place among 
the Meccas dear to devotees of antique faiths and pilgrims to the 
shrines of sainted kings and legendary martyrs. The American 
eagle accords the shelter of her wings to every Old World cult, 
from Buddhism and Mohammedanism, to Blavatskyism and the 
rites of the Midway Plaisance, and why not to the ghostly adora- 
tion of a headless discrowned king? Charles was not much of 
a poet, but he rhymed his divine right claim very effectively in 
his prison cell: 

Nature and Law, by Thy divine decree 
(The only root of righteous royaltie) 
With this dim diadem invested me. 
And after pathetically recounting his many woes he concludes 
with the prayer: 
Augment my patience, nullifie my hate, 
Preserve my issue, and inspire my mate, 
Yet, though we peri-h, Bless this Church and State ! 

Neither Charles nor Cromwell ever dreamed that the dry 
bones of a defunct dual superstition would in twenty-five decades 
be dug up and feebly rattled by weak fanatics in the land of the 
Pilgrim Fathers. 








‘‘Let them come, if they want to take my country.’’ This 
is the reported comment of President Kruger on Chamberlain's 
speech demanding a commission of inquiry into the alleged 
breach of agreement by the Transvaal Government and the 
Rhodes-Jameson affair. Kruger at bay against England, as his 
country’s enemy, has all the elements of spectacular heroism 
without a trace of clap-trap. Kruger is pre-eminently the strong 
man among the figure-heads of the nations to-day. Rhodes is 
reported to possess documentary evidence that Kruger was in 
secret league with Germany to undermine British interests in 
South Africa. But Rhodes is in such evil case himself as a con- 
spirator against the peace and rights of two friendly powers that 
he is sure to clutch at the most desperate chances to excuse his 
inexcusable act, of which the best that can be said is that it was 
a wretched failure. Lifting the eye above the minor squabbles of 
the hour, we see that President Kruger has, up to now, left his 
promises of citizen rights to the Uitlanders unfulfilled. This 
justifies England in revising the treaty concurrently with her 
investigation of the Rhodes’ crime. If Rhodes and his company 
are condemned and punished, as they probably will be, the course 
will be clear for the re-establishing of more cordial relations on 
better terms between the Transvaal and England, for German 
interference will certainly not be tolerated by either party. 


EVER since 1879, English farm property has been under a 
cloud, which is now at its darkest. The richer landlords had 
then to begin making 10 to 20 per cent rebates, which have been 
followed by large reductions of rent, when the working farmer 
has been able to pay any rent at all. Two million acres of that 
little country have gone out of cultivation. Many treasured 
pictures and libraries, heirlooms hard to part with, have found 
their way from the country mansions to the auction room, and 
thence into American museums, college libraries and private 
houses. Great estates are gradually being sold to foreigners and 
the vulgar rich. Impoverished heirs of famous titles have taken 
to replenishing their fortunes by marrying our wealthy girls. 
Choice estates in the most beautiful scenes are being sold every 
week for as low as $45 an acre. That of Langdon Abbey, which 
went for this price, 639 acres in all, was in 1880 valued at 
$100,000. A fine old farm near London, which rented for $2,000 
twenty years ago, has these five years rented for $5 per annum, 
the tenant paying the $600 taxes. Industries are dying out 
from foreign competition, and native capital is building mills in 
China and Japan which will kill more home industries. And 
still John Bull doggedly persists in worshipping his played-out 
idols, Gold Monometallism and Free Trade. 
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MR. GAGE ON CURRENCY REFORM. 





EARLY a decade ago Mr. Bertram Currie, recognized head 
of one of London’s foremost banking firms, appeared 
before the famous Gold and Silver Commission sitting under the 
direction of Parliament to view the recent changes in the 
monetary systems of the world, and examine into the effects of 
such changes on trade and industry. The resumption of specie 
payments in America, and the effect of such resumption on the 
demand for gold, was under discussion. Shortly after the out- 
break of the Civil War the banks had suspended specie payments, 
gold had gone to a premium, and the United States, falling back 
on a purely paper currency, had no longer use for gold as money. 
Greenbacks, being at a discount and having been made a legal 
tender in all payments save the payment of customs duties and 
interest on our public debt, took the place that had before been 
filled with gold. Thereupon the demand for gold coin in the 
United States was restricted to those importers who had need of 
it in settlement of customs duties, and who bought it as mer- 
chandise. No one else had need of it, for the reason that in all 
other payments greenbacks were just as good, and greenbacks 
being cheaper, men naturally used them in their business to the 
exclusion of gold. Thus the use of gold in the United States 
being restricted, it went to where there was use for it, and 
in a short space after the outbreak of hostilities we had exported 
nearly all our gold. This all tended to cheapen gold and raise 
prices in all gold-using countries, for the very fact that we no 
longer made use of gold as money tended to broaden the supply 
upon which such countries could draw for their money stock. 

Then, after having gotten along for seventeen years with a 
paper currency while other nations enjoyed the use of our share 
of the world’s stock of gold, we resumed specie payments, and 
thus not only withdrew from the gold-using countries our share 
of gold which they had used, but which we now had need for, 
but added our demand to the demand already falling on the 
world's production of gold. 

All this, Mr. Currie frankly admitted, had caused gold to 
appreciate and prices to fall, but in this he saw no evil. And 
then was propounded this question: ‘‘ Do you think that a fall 
of prices due to an appreciation of the standard is no evil? 
‘*No,’’ replied Mr. Currie ; ‘‘I think a fall in prices is no evil ; a 
fall in prices benefits me.’’ It enables me, he might have added, 
to exact from my debtors an ever increasing tribute, enables me 
to gather to myself a greater and greater share of the products of 
others’ toil, forces my debtors to sell more and more of their 
produce to get the gold they must pay me, and the more produce 
my debtors must give for gold the more can I buy with the gold 
they give me; therefore, a fall in prices, though it may grind 
others down to poverty, is my gain. 

And, seemingly, like Mr. Currie, our Secretary of the 
Treasury to be looks upon falling prices as no evil. Mr. Gage 
has the courage of his convictions. Looking at the monetary 
question from the standpoint of the owner of debts, and not of 
the owner of property, he is, not unnaturally, a pronounced 
gold monometallist, and he does not hesitate to follow the gold 
standard out to its logical conclusion. In an interview given to 
the New York World he briefly outlines his position. He sees 
our currency is top heavy, he sees that the narrow gold basis is 
too narrow to support the fabric resting upon it. How our cur- 
rency has become top-heavy Mr. Gage does not say. We doubt 
if he cares. We built up a great fabric of paper money resting 
on a basis of both gold and silver. Then, by declaring the 
treasury notes and later the silver certificates to be gold obliga- 
tions of the Government, we pulled out silver as a support for 
this superstructure without cutting down the superstructure, and 
as one support could not carry the same weight as two our 
currency system commenced to totter. 

To put it on a firm foundation again we must build up the 
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support we took away, or tear down the superstructure of credit 
until it is brought within the limits that the one support remain- 
ing can bear. And it is to the tearing-down process, not the 
building-up process, that Mr. Gage is wedded. So he voices 
the demand for the retirement of our greenbacks and treasury 
notes. This would perhaps bring down our currency system 
to a firm foundation. But with this, Mr. Gage is not content. 
He looks upon the silver certificates as dangerous to the stability 
of our fiscal system, and would like to see them out of the way, 
though he does not see just the way to go about it. The retire- 
ment of our greenbacks and treasury notes must of itself lead to 
a great increase of our funded debt, and to advocate, on top of 
this, the retirement of our silver certificates which would neces- 
sitate a still further increase must needs occasion protest. We 
fancy, indeed, that the proposition to increase our bonded debt 
by the amount required to take up our greenbacks and treasury 
notes, will of itself raise such a storm of protest as to cause those 
advocating such a course to desist. To load down the proposi- 
tion for the retirement of our greenbacks and treasury notes with 
a proposition to retire our silver certificates, would be but to 
court defeat, and so Mr. Gage puts off consideration of ways and 
means of retiring the silver certificates to the future. 

Besides, it is our greenback currency that excites Mr. Gage’s 
especial enmity. He declares that it controverts the basic prin- 
ciple of paper money, which he lays down to be that everyjnote 
should be represented by an existing commercial value—that is, 
issued against the production or purchase of a commodity, and 
cancelled with the sale or consumption of such article. Now, 
the greenbacks were originally issued by the Government during 
the war to cover purchases of supplies and in payment of our 
soldiers. This, from Mr. Gage’s standpoint, would have been 
well enough if the Government kept the supplies as security for 
the notes. But it did not buy supplies to keep; it bought them 
for use, and it did use them without retiring the greenbacks 
that had been issued in their purchase. And here it is that our 
greenbacks, in Mr. Gage’s opinion, controvert the principle of all 
sound paper money ; for, though they were issued in the pur- 
chase of a thing of value, they were left outstanding after that 
thing had been used—left outstanding, in Mr. Gage’s view, 
without any value behind them. 

Therefore he insists on the prompt retirement of our green- 
back currency, as he does of all currency that controverts the 
principle that money issued in the purchase or production of 
some commodity, as he says all paper money ought to be, should 
be cancelled with the sale or destruction of that commodity. 

The bank*note, he declares, is alone fitted to conform to this 
principle, and so the great desiderata is the substitution of bank 
currency for currency issued by the Government. 

The theory of the bank note is that it will be issued to the 
producer having need of funds to enable him to produce a com- 
modity, and cancelled with the sale of that commodity. In other 
words, the bank loans its notes to the producer during produc- 
tion to enable him to pay wages and other costs, and the pro- 
ducer repays the bank the loan made upon the sale of his com- 
modity. And so the bank will loan to the merchant the notes 
which will enable him to purchase needed stock, and on the sale 
of such stock will take the bank notes received in payment 
and repay the bank. This is the theory of the bank note with 
a commercial value ever behind it. 

Notes issued in this way would, we are told, be issued strictly 
in accord with the demands of business ; every transaction would 
create the money needed to carry it to completion, and, therefore, 
there would never be too much nor too little money. 

But, as plausible as this may appear, the regulation of 
issues of money in this way would give no security whatever as 
to the stability of the currency. It would neither secure us 
against too much money as evidenced by inflated prices or against 
too little money as evidenced by falling prices, and for the reason 
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that a small amount of dear money will effect the exchange of 
as great a bulk of commodities as a large amount of cheap money. 
In one case the transactions would be carried on at a low price 
level to the detriment of debtors and in the other at a high price 
level to the detriment of creditors. And if we put this issue in 
the hands of the creditor classes we very much fear that the issue 
of currency would be made so that transactions would be car- 
ried on at a low price level, greatly to the detriment of producers, 
but to the profit of the owners of debts. 

It would be just as easy for the banks, given complete 
control over the currency, to dole out a small amount of cur- 
rency for each transaction, and thus force the carrying on of 
such transaction at a low price level, which would mean low 
wages and small profits, as it would be to issue a large amount 
of notes, and thus enable the carrying on of production at a high 
price level, the payment of high wages and the earning of 
large profits. And as low wages and small profits for the pro- 
ducer mean large profits for the owner of debts it is to be antici- 
pated that the putting of the control over the currency in the 
hands of the owners of debts would mean a squeezing down of 
wages and profits. 

The units of money, whether dollars, or pounds, or francs, 
are mere counters of wealth that must equal the volume of 
wealth waiting to be exchanged for money. If we lessen the 
number of these counters, each counter remaining will be called 
upon to measure more wealth, and will be exchangeable for more 
wealth. In other words, prices must fall. Reverse this, either 
increase the number of counters or lessen the wealth to be 
counted, and prices must rise. There are ever in society two 
forces at work, those with material wealth, seeking to exchange 
it for money, and those with money, seeking to exchange it for 
wealth. Now, increase the quantity of money, and clearly the 
competition among the possessors of money, seeking to exchange 
that money for commodities must increase, and as this competi- 
tion, this competition among buyers, increases, prices must rise. 
On the other hand, cut down the volume of money, and the 
demand for commodities, the competition among buyers, will fall 
away, while producers, seeking to sell their produce for money, 
will compete among one another as sellers, and such competition 
must cause a fall in prices. 

There is only one way to secure a stability of prices, and that is 
tosecure a stability of money, which, in a growing state, can only 
be attained by an expansion of the volume of money, an increase 
of the number of counters, just as the wealth to be counted 
grows. The movement of prices is the guide to this expansion. 
The counters must be increased so as to keep pricés stable. 

Of the greenbacks which Mr. Gage is so bent on retiring, 
there were supposed to be on January 30, $346,681,416 outstand- 
ing, and of these $12,844,780 were held in the treasury as the 
property of the Government, which leaves $333,836,236 of green- 
backs and currency certificates representing greenbacks 
circulation. 


in 
Then come $118,398,280 of treasury notes, $82,- 
733,382 of which were in circulation, and $373,015,504 of silver 
certificates, of which $361,336,533 were in circulation. To press 
at once for the retirement of the greenbacks and treasury notes, 
leaving the silver certificates to be later dealt with, is, Mr. Gage 
tells us, his purpose. The treasury notes are, to Mr. Gage’s 
mind, one degree better than the greenbacks, in that the Govern- 
ment holds the silver for which they were issued in payment, 
while the property purchased with the greenbacks has been used ; 
but he is, none the less, convinced that to keep them in our 
currency system is both idiotic and immoral. 

So, along with the greenbacks, they must be cancelled and 
destroyed, and to take them out of circulation and cancel them 
there is only one way. The Treasury does not hold the money 
needed It must then be borrowed. In brief, bonds must be 
issued in exchange for these notes. As there are nearly $500,000,- 
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of the gold reserve, available for their redemption, an issue of 
some $300,000,000 of bonds will be needed to take up these notes, 
unless means can be found in some other way. ‘That some other 
way is increased taxation so as to provide a revenue in excess of 
receipts sufficient to take up these notes, a way which no one 
proposes. But there is another way in which some of the needed 
sum can be provided, and that Mr. Gage would propose to avail 
of. There is the bullion behind the Treasury notes, one hundred 
and twenty-five million ounces of it, and this Mr. Gage would 
sell for gold. The result of such a course would be to greatly 
depress the price of silver and thus broaden the divergence in the 
values of gold and silver. This would increase the premium on 
gold as measured by silver, and add to the bounty on all exports 
from silver to gold-using countries which would be followed by 
an accentuation of the competition our producers have to meet, 
our manufacturers at home, and our farmers in the markets of 
Europe. The sale of this silver would, therefore, by depressing 
the price, not only sacrifice an asset of the Government, but put 
our producing classes under a greater handicap than ever. 

But even after the sale of this silver there would be close to 
$250,000,000 that would have to be provided for by the issue of 
bonds. Thus, to get our greenbacks and treasury notes out of 
the way, we would have to increase our bonded debt. And this 
done, what would we have gained? The place made vacant by 
the retirement of our greenbacks and treasury notes would not 
be left void. No one urges this. What Mr. Gage and the 
gold advocates demand is the substitution of bank currency for 
the national currency. So, after bonding ourselves for 
$250,000,000 or more, we would have bank notes where we have 
now national notes, and the bank notes would be secured by no 
deposit of bonds as now, for, says Mr. Gage, such requirement 
for security, which he dubs unreasonable, would be a stumbling 
block to the free control of the banks over the currency, and so 
as to secure efficiency and elasticity of circulation the banks 
must be left free to expand and contract their issues at will, and 
nothing, such as a requirement to deposit bonds to secure cir- 
culation, must be put in the way of such freedom. 

So we have outlined by Mr. Gage the plans of the gold con- 
tractionists, or, more correctly, of the currency monopolists, for it 
is at a monopoly of the currency that they aim. The cancellation 
of the greenbacks and treasury notes, the gradual retirement of 
the silver certificates and the substitution of bank currency over 
the issue of which the banks shall have full control, is all urged 
to this end: all urged with a view to getting a monopoly of the 
currency so that those controlling the banks can raise and depress 
prices at will and thus have it in their power to fleece the produc- 
ing classes of the fruits of their toil without danger to themselves. 

But we are told that no one asks that the banks be given the 
power to issue currency ad infinitum. We are told this issue 
would be held in check by the necessity of the banks providing 
for the redemption of their notes in gold. If they issued too 
many, the notes would come back upon them for redemption and 
thus inflation be checked. But it is not inflation but contraction 
that our producing classes fear. Higher prices have no terrors for 
them, but lower prices have. 

And what safeguard is to be reared up against contraction 
which means the shrinkage away of values and the confiscation 
of the property of debtors? None whatsoever. Indeed, this very 
contraction we are told to look for. The banks should be required, 
says Mr. Gage, to provide for the redemption of their notes at 
some central point. Then demands for gold for export would 
fall on the banks, bank notes being presented at the central point 
of redemption for payment in gold just as the greenbacks have 
been presented at the sub-treasury in New York. And then 
what would the banks do? Mr. Gage with brutal frankness does 
not hesitate to point out what they would do. ‘‘ They would 
recoup by calling in their loans. In short, a contraction in general 
credits would occur. Under its influence, prices would fall until 
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foreign creditors would find it more advantageous to take commod- 
ities than to take coin. Thus the movement would be self- 
curative.’’ 

A cheerful outlook is this for those who must supply the 
commodities. But Mr. Gage does not look upon things as do the 
owners of property. He looks through the colored glasses of 
the owner of debts. With Mr. Currie, he says: I think a fall in 
prices is no evil; a fall in prices benefits me. And there the 
matter ends. The country is to be run in the interest of the 
owners of debts; the rights of the producing classes, the rights 
of men to the enjoyment of the fruits of their toil are to be 
ignored ; the owner of debts is to wax rich on the impoverish- 
ment of the owner of property. That is what Mr. Gage’s 
appointment to the guidance over our finances means; that is 
what Mr. McKinley’s policy is to be. But, fortunately for the 
country, Mr. McKinley and his Secretary will not wield auto- 
power. The people, through their representatives, 
must be consulted, and they are not ready to say, with Mr. 
Currie, a fall in prices is no evil. They know a fall in prices is 
an evil, that it is detrimental to all producers, and they will not 
hesitate to say so. The gold contractionists have gained a vic- 
tory, but the currency monopolists have yet to reap any positive 
fruits of that victory. We venture to say that the body of the 
very people who voted Mr. McKinley into the Presidential chair 
will join with those who steadfastly opposed themselves to the 
gold contractionists during the last campaign, and say to the 
currency monopolists, You shall not taste of the fruits of your 
victory. 


cratic 


BANK CURRENCY VS. NATIONAL CURRENCY. 





MULATING the Ways and Means Committee of the Fifty- 
fourth Congress, which, in the framing of a tariff bill to be 
presented to the Fifty-fifth, has taken time by the forelock, the 
House Committee on Banking and Currency has taken in hand 
the working out of a fiscal system to be acted upon not by the 
present Congress, but by thenext. To this end it has gone on a 
search for light, and, anxious to profit by the research, experience 
and advice of those who, holding position high in the fiscal 
affairs of the nation, are presumably skilled in finance, it has 
called upon such men to give the committee the benefit of their 
views. 

And so, nothing loath, we find Mr. Eckels stepping into the 
arena to give to the Committee the benefit of his views as to fiscal 
reform, and to rehearse the lessons he has gathered as Comptroller 
of the Currency. These lessons he has gathered through banking 
spectacles, and he rehearses them before the committee as if he 
was the advocate of the banks. It is ever an aggrandizement 
of the banks, by the surrender to them of sovereign powers 
rightly vested in the Government, that he urges. He looks upon 
the banks as better fitted to issue currency than the Government ; 
he sees that the cancellation of our national currency and the 
substitution of a bank currency would relieve the National 
Treasury of the task of providing gold for export that has 
proven so onerous ; he sees the banks are ready to take up this 
task that has rested so heavily on the Government, and he strenu- 
ously advocates the shouldering on the banks of this responsibility 
which they seem so willing to assume. That the banks would 
profit by securing to themselves a monopoly over the currency is 
undoubted, that the people the banks are created to serve would 
be benefited is another matter. But Mr. Eckels tells us every- 
one would be benefited—that the banks would be benefited, the 
Government benefited, and the people benefited. 

And first, how is it that the banks are better fitted than the 
Sovernment to issue paper currency, how is it that the banks 
could maintain gold payments better than the Government ? Mr. 
Eckels answers, the banks possess the machinery to build up their 
gold reserves, while the Government has no machinery which it 
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can put in operation, either to check a drain on its gold or to 
build up a depleted gold reserve. And what is this machinery 
that the banks possess and the Government does not? It is the 
machinery by which a fall in prices is engineered; the machinery 
by which prices can be forced down until our foreign creditors 
will prefer our commodities to our gold. In short, it is by a cur- 
tailment of loans, by a contraction of their issues of currency, 
that the banks could put a check to gold exports and protect 
their gold reserves. This is what Mr. Eckels tells us, it is what 
Mr. Gage tells us, it is what all the currency monopolists tell us. 
It is for this reason that the banks are peculiarly fitted to guard 
over the issue of paper currency. 

But this checking of gold exports by depressing prices is 
not a very cheerful prospect to those who have already been 
brought to the brink of disaster by the shrinkage of values. 
Moreover, there is no certainty that the banks could so contract 
the currency after they had monopolized it and so depress prices 
as to prevent gold exports. On the contrary, it is well nigh 
certain that they could not, for to push down prices by continued 
contraction of our currency, is to push thousands of producers, 
thousands of men who have borrowed of the banks, into bank- 
ruptcy. And if the banks pursuea course that pushes those who 
borrow of them into bankruptcy, they will soon find themselves 
brought up with a short turn. 

It is all well enough, from the selfish standpoint, for the banks 
to depress prices so long as those who have borrowed of them 
have sufficient capital to make'good the shrinkage ; but let this 
shrinkage be carried so far that borrowers cannot realize from the 
sale of their property sufficient to pay their debts, and then the 
banks must suffer loss. Let the shrinkage be carried to this 
point, and the banks cannot collects the moneys due them, and if 
they cannot collect the moneys due them they cannot pay the 
moneys they owe. For this reason the banks have not the power 
to prevent gold exports by contraction, for contraction would cut 
them off from the possibility of collecting their bills receivable, 
make it impossible to keep themselves in funds with which to 
meet the demands of their depositors, and force them to close their 
doors. ‘Therefore the banks are no better fitted, indeed not so 
well fitted, to maintain gold payments as the Government, for 
though they possess the machinery to prevent gold exports, they 
dare not use it. 

So to place the issue of our paper currency in the hands of 
the banks would, instead of insuring the maintenance of gold 
redemptions, lead directly to the suspension of gold payments. 
And then, indeed, would the banks have a free hand in the issue 
of currency, for the one check to the issue of their currency, 
namely, the redemption in gold of their issues, being a dead let- 
fer, there would be nothing in the way of their expanding and 
contracting their issues at will. Then they would have nothing 
to fear from bankrupting those who had borrowed of them, for, by 
the issue of their own notes, they could provide for the payment 
of the demands of their depositors, and by the same issue they 
could put a check to the fall in prices and make a market, at 
rising prices, for the property taken from their ruined debtors. 
By contracting their issues they could depress prices, ruin their 
debtors, and pick up the property of such debtors at wreckage 
prices. Then, by turning around and expanding their issues 
they could raise prices and thus make a market on which they 
could dispose of the property they had picked up at wreckage 
prices at a large profit to themselves. 

Truly, because the banks could so depress and raise prices 
as to fleece producers of the profits of their industry is no reason 
that they would doso. Yet, it isa fair inference that those behind 
the banks would yield to the temptation of large profits held out 
to them by the use of the banks as engines of speculation. As 
Mr. Eckels says, banks conducted on practical banking principles, 
instead of as speculative enterprises, could satisfy the currency 
needs of business so as to facilitate the distribution of products 
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and secure to all producers the enjoyment of the fruits of their 
toil. But, because the banks could control their issues so as to 
promote legitimate industry is no reason why we should entrust 
them with the issue of our paper currency, because those con- 
trolling the banks could expand and contract their issues in 
response to the demands of trade is no reason why we should 
tempt them to regulate the issue of bank currency in response to 
the demands for speculative purposes, and when the use of the 
banks as speculative engines, and the misuse of the issue of cur- 
rency, holds out the prospect of larger gain than the use of the 
banks, and the issue of their currency, so as to promote the wel- 
fare of those who make use of the banks in the distribution of 
wealth, we certainly cannot afford to place the issue and control 
over our currency in their hands. 

We incorporate banks to serve, not to prey upon the com- 
munity, we incorporate them so as to facilitate and cheapen 
the distribution of wealth, not to lay a tax on such distribution, 
and as it is to this end that the Government incorporates the 
banks it should see they are operated to this end. We do not 
want to strengthen the hands of the banks so that they may 
fearlessly impose a tax on distribution. Therefore, we do not 
want to put the issue and control of our currency in the hands of 
the banks. What we want is a restriction of the powers already 
possessed by the banks over our paper currency. We want to 
take from them the right to issue bank currency, we do not want 
to extend this right; we want to make it harder for the banks 
to put a tax on distribution by the misuse of their powers, not 
easier. 

But Mr. Eckels is prone to close his eyes to the dangers to 
the community from the misuse by the banks of the powers he 
would entrust to them. He builds on the principle that those 
behind the banks cannot be deviated from the path of duty by 
the promise of large gain, and he ensconces himself in this belief 
by the assumption that as the banks would reap largest profits 
by the issue of currency in response to the legitimate demands of 
trade, they would have no temptation to pursue a course other 
than that which would best promote the interests of the whole 
community. Indeed, he asserts, that as banks alone are in 
position to feel the pulse of trade and measure the needs of the 
community for money, they, and they alone, are in a position to 
supply those needs so as to secure the best results for all 
concerned. More money, he tells us, is needed at one time than 
another, and of this need the banks alone are in position to judge. 
Therefore, to secure a stable currency there must be expansion 
of the currency at some seasons of the year and contraction 
at others, and as the banks are alone in position to tell when 
expansion is needed and when contraction, the control over the 
currency must be placed in their hands. And to secure 
the best results, he adds, the banks must not be hampered 
by any requirement such as the deposit of bonds to secure their 
notes, but must be left free to determine the amount of money to 
keep in circulation. Left thus untrammeled, Mr. Eckels argues 
that the banks would give us an elastic currency that would 
expand and contract in response to the demands of trade, for they 
would, he feels sure, keep all the money in circulation that they 
could at a profit. 

Now, it is very true the banks would put out their issues of 
notes so as to derive the greatest profit therefrom, but it does not 
follow at all that they would make these issues in response to the 
needs of industry. Indeed, it is quite certain that they would 
not do so, for they could derive greatest profits by an arbitrary 
expansion and contraction of their issues so as to promote specu- 
lative ends. By using the products of labor as footballs of 
speculation, that is, by contracting their issues of currency and 
depressing prices when they sought to squeeze from debtors their 
property, and by expanding their issues and raising prices when, 
having secured the property of their ruined debtors, they sought 
to dispose of it at an advance, they could, temporarily at least, 
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reap greater profits than they could by the issue of their currency 
in response to the demands of industry. In brief, it isnot by the 
loaning out of their issues and the gathering of interest, but by 
the expansion and contraction of their issues so as to engineer 
fluctuations in prices, that the banks could be used with greatest 
profit. When one knows when prices are going to move up and 
when down, when one, in fact, has the power to put prices up and 
down at will, the gathering of fortunes is an easy matter, and 
this is the power that Mr. Eckels and the currency monopolists 
would put in the hands of the banks. Give the banks unhampered 
control over our currency and we would indeed have an elastic 
currency, but it would be a currency expanded and contracted 
with a view not to keeping prices stable, but to forcing prices up 
and down. 

Moreover, even should the banks be content with the profits 
of loaning their issues at interest, and regulate their issues by 
interest rates, as Mr. Eckels assumes that they would, we would 
not have the benefits of increased issues when expansion was 
needed, nor could we count on contraction when contraction was 
in order. Indeed, we would have expansion when prices were 
rising and contraction was in order, for it is then that money 
flows into the channels of industry and interest rates rise; and, 
on the other hand, when prices were falling and expansion was 
needed to check the fall, we would have further contraction, for 
it is when prices are falling and money driven out of the chan- 
nels of industry to seek investment in the financial centres that 
interest rates rule lowest. So, the vaunted claim that the substi- 
tution of bank currency for national currency would give us a 
stable currency is a hollow mockery. Such substitution would 
aggravate, not diminish, the imperfections of our currency. 

There is only one guide by which to regulate the issue of 
currency so as to ensure a stability of prices, and that guide is 
the general price level. Falling prices are an infallible indication 
that the demand for money is outrunning the supply, and that 
more money is needed, while rising prices evidence that the sup- 
ply of money is outrunning the demand. If we are prepared to 
follow this guide, we can secure a dollar of invariable purchasing 
power, but we cannot rely on the banks to give us such a dollar. 
The power over the issue and control of our currency can safely 
be entrusted in no other hands than those of the Government, for 
the welfare of our whole people is bound up with the stability of 
that currency. Tamper with this measure of value and we must 
unsettle trade and engender speculation ; depress its value, and 
we defraud the creditor ; raise its value, and we rob the debtor, 
deprive the producer of the fruits of his toil, destroy the incentive 
to enterprise, and paralyze industry. 

It is, therefore, of prime importance to keep this measure 
stable. By the demonetization of silver the value of this measure 
has been doubled and an unjust tribute laid on all debtors. To 
undo this injustice is the bounden duty of the Government, and 
having undone, as far as may be, this injustice, it is its duty to 
maintain, as near as may be, the stability of this measure of 
value. To doso it must assert and keep control over the volume 
of our currency ; to let this control slip out of its hands is to let 
slip its power to guard over the stability of this all-important 
measure of value. 

We must maintain a national currency ; we cannot afford to 
thrust such currency aside to make room for a currency issued 
and controlled by the banks. 


UNREQUITED TOIL THE MOTHER OF POVERTY. 


POR more than a score of years the struggle of the American 

farmer to build up his income has been brought to naught 
by falling prices. Indeed, not only has the income of the indi- 
vidual farmer fallen away, but the income of the whole agricul- 
tural class is actually less than twenty years ago. In short, 
there are 75 per cent. more people dependent, to-day, for a 
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livelihood, on the farms of the United States, than there were 
in 1875 ; but while there are 175 farmers to-day where there were 
100 then, the 100 in 1875 actually got more for their crops and 
had more to spend than the 175 of to-day. And this has not 
come about from any laggardness on the part of our farmers, 
nor is Nature to blame, for there are practically as many 
acres under cultivation to-day for each man engaged in agricul- 
ture as there were 1875, and the yield per acre is as great to-day 
as it was then. More acres have been brought into cultivation, 
Nature has yielded, year after year, with her accustomed bounty, 
yet, despite it all, the value of our crops has fallen away. 

In 1875, our farmers had under cultivation and harvested 
cereal crops from 86,863,178 acres ; in 1896, they harvested crops 
off 149,349,000 acres. In 1875, the value of the cereal crops to 
our farmers was the equivalent of $1,030,277,099 in gold ; in 
1896, the value was but $972,069,000. Thus, though our farmers 
had under cultivation in 1896 more than 60,000,000 acres beyond 
the acreage under cultivation in 1875, the value of their crops 
was nearly $60,000,000 less. 

So we see how the farmer’s toil has gone unrequited. It is 
quite true that, with the fall in price of what the farmer has had 
to sell has come a fall in priceof many of the things he has to 
buy. But while he has been enabled, because of the fall in prices 
of those things he buys, to cut the cost of production, he has not 
been able to reduce the cost of production commensurately with 
the fall in prices for his products. While his outlay in some 
quarters has been much reduced by the general fall in prices, his 
outlay in others is just as great to-day, with corn but 21% cents 
and wheat 72 6-10 cents a bushel, as it was in 1875, when corn 
was worth 48 cents and wheat $1.00 8-10 to the farmer. Thus, 
his outlay for taxes and the interest-rate on borrowed money is 
as great asever. He has to put just as many dollars aside as 
ever for these charges, even though these dollars cost him close 
to twice as much produce to-day as they did in 1875. And 
this being the case, he has to-day, for other uses, the payment of 
wages and the support of his family, proportionately less of the 
produce he raises than he had in 1875. Of necessity, this has 
forced a cut in farm wages and pinched the farmer in his living. 
Even as measured in his own products, the income of the farmer 
is less than twenty years ago, not because he has raised less, but 
because the tax-gatherer, the money-lender, the landlord and the 
transportation company have taken more. 

And as measured by purchasing power the income of the 
farmer is still further curtailed, for the indisputable fact is that 
prices for his products have fallen much further than the prices he 
is required to pay for those things he buys. The reason, or 
rather reasons for this, for there are two, are not hard to find. 
In the first place, raising more than sufficient to supply the home 
demand, our farmers are obliged to seek a market for their surplus 
in Europe. Their products are there brought into direct compe- 
tition with the products of the silver-using peoples who enjoy a 
bounty on the export of their food products to Europe of close to 
one hundred per cent. Working under the advantage of this 
bounty, which has gradually grown with the premium on gold as 
measured by silver, our competitors have found it no hardship to 
cut prices just as silver has fallen, or, as they express it, gold has 
risen. As they pay their taxes, pay all the costs of production in 
silver, and as these costs, thus measured, have not increased, they 
can well afford to sell the same quantity of produce for an ounce 
of silver costing to-day 65 cents, as they could for an ounce of 
silver costing $1.29 in gold in 1873. Of course, our farmers have 
had to meet these cuts in prices, but as they pay the cost of 
production in gold, and as this cost has not fallen proportionately 
with the fall in the gold price of silver, and the fall in prices for 
their products, they have felt the fall in prices keenly. 

But while our farmers have for years been brought into 
direct competition with peoples enjoying a bounty on production 
equal to the divergence in the value of gold and silver, our man- 















ufacturers are only now commencing to meet the same kind of 
competition. In brief, the struggle of our manufacturers for a 
market has not been so severe as the struggle of our farmers, and 
as a result they have not cut prices so severely, excepting for 
those products the production of which has been greatly cheap- 
ened by the progress of invention. So it is that our farmers 
having to face the competition of silver-using peoples, and our 
manufacturers feeling this competition for the most part only 
indirectly, have been forced to cut prices for the produce they 
sell below the prices demanded for the produce they must buy. 

And then comes the second reason for the fact that the 
prices the farmer gets for his products have fallen further than 
the prices he pays for what he buys. That reason is that the 
farmer sells at wholesale prices, he buys at retail, and retail prices 
have not kept pace with the fall in wholesale prices. The prime 
reason for this is that the demand for products at retail only falls 
off when the wage-earner, out of work, and getting to the end of 
his savings, is obliged to economize. And when he does 
economize he will do so by cutting off his purchases of some 
things altogether while curtailing his purchases of others very 
little. Thus the retail prices for the necessaries of life fall very 
slowly upon a fall in the wholesale price, for the demand for the 
necessaries of life keeps up in almost undiminished volume to 
the end. Then, too, custom is a powerful factor in fixing retail 
prices. Thus it is that the price of bread follows very remotely, 
if at all, very material changes in the price of wheat. Bread 
being the first requisite of life, it is much more stable than other 
products sold at retail. But we come across the same influences 
that tend to hold up the price of bread in many other articles of 
every-day consumption. Thus it is with the coffee the farmer 
buys and many articles of a similar kind. 

So, that the farmer must be impoverished as prices fall, is 
quite evident ; first, because the tax-gather, money-lender, land- 
lord and transportation company, getting a greater share of the 
product of his labor, a smaller share is left for his own enjoy- 
ment; and, second, because prices for the products which he must 
buy, perforce at retail, have not fallen equally in price with those 
things he sells. And when we see the extent of the fall in 
prices that the farmer has had to contend with we are not sur- 
prised at his impoverishment. 

Quite half the income of our agricultural classes is derived 
from our cereal crops—corn, wheat, rye, oats, barley, buck- 
wheat. Last year, to repeat a little, the acreage in cereal crops 
was 149,349,000 acres, and the value of the crops $972,069,000, or 
something like $6.51 an acre. The year before, 149,955,- 
163 acres were under cultivation, and the value of the crops 
$1,017,316,936, or $6.78 an acre. So it appears that our 
farmers got out of their cereal crops in 1896 over $45,000,000 
less than they got in 1895. This much less had they to spend for 
manufactured goods, and, bearing this in mind, it is not surpris- 
ing that the demand for manufactured goods should have fallen 
off. Now let us skip ten years and go back to 1885. The acreage 
of cereal crops under cultivation was 135,876,080 acres, and the 
value of the crops $1,143,146,759, or about $8.41 anacre. Then 
go back ten years more to 1875, and we find the acreage 
86,863,178, and the value of the crops $1,030,277,099, or $11.86 



































per acre. Here in detail, are the figures for 1875, 1885 and 
1895: 
Estimated Acreage and Value of the Cereal Crops of the United States. 
1875. | 1885 1895, 
} 
Area of Value of | Area of Value of , Area of Value of 
Crop Crop Crop Crop Crop Crop 
Acres Dollars. Acres Dollars, Acres Dollars. 
ONURS uae e4 44,841,371 — $555,445,930 | 73,130,150  $835,674,630 | 82,075,830 $567,509, 108 
Wheat,. . .. . 26,381,512 “204,580,990 | 34.189/246 "275,320,390 | 34,047,332 "237/988, 998 
Rye, ...... LR 13,631,900 | 2,129;301 12,504,820, 1.890.345 11,964,826 
MO 5 csters 11,915,075 ——-129,499'980 | 22'783°630 179,681,860 | 27;878,406 163,655,068 
Barley,..... 1,789,902 29,952,082 | 2,729,350 32,867,608 | 3,290,973 29,312,413 
Buckwheat,... . |575,530 7,166,267 | “914,394 7,057,363 | "763,277 «6,986,525 


| 














Total, . . . 86,863,178 $1,080,277, 099 | 135,876,080 $1,143, 146,758 | 149,955,163 $1,017,316, 936 





Thus we see how we increased the acreage of our cereal 
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crops without increasing the value. We see our farmers added 
nothing to the value of their crops, despite their increased efforts ; 
we see that they actually received $125,000,000 less for their 
cereal crops in 1895 than they got in 1885. And, receiving 
$125,000,000 less, they had this much less to spend. In plain 
English, the market for manufactured goods made by the farmers 
raising cereals was $125,000,000 larger in 1885 than it was in 
1895. Here, then, we have the key to manufacturing depres- 
sion. But we have not got the whole key yet. It must be 
remembered that our farming population has grown during the 
past ten and twenty years, and as it has grown so should have 
grown the amount of money spent in the purchase of manufac- 
tured goods. And now let us see how this amount should have 
grown, and what it would have been had our farmers in 1896 got 
from their acres planted in 1896 with cereals, the same values as 
they realized in 1875, in 1885, or even 1895. These figures, as 
well as the foregoing, have all been prepared from the reports of 
the Department of Agriculture. We have already stated that 
the average value of the yield of the cereal crops of the United 
States was $11.86 per acre in 1875, $8.41 in 1885, $6.78 in 1895, 
and $6.51 in 1896. 

Cereal Crops of 1896 and Estimation of What Their Value Would have been 

at 1895, 1885 and 1875 Prices. 
What theValue would have been at prices 


Area of Crops Value of Crop 








Acres. Dollars. realized 4 

18096. in 1895 in 1885. in 1875. 7 

Corn . « . . 81,627,000 $491,007,000 $564, 042.570 $709,338, 680 $1,011,958, 5380 
Wheat, - 34,619,000 310,603,000 241,986,810 278,682,950 386,594,230 
Rye, ‘ 1,831,000 9,961,000 11,592,230 10,839,520 19,902,970 
Oats, .. . . 27,566,000 132,485,000 161,812,420 217,220,080 299,642,420 
Barley, .. . 2,951,000 22,491,000 26,204,880 35,580,040 49,370,230 
Buckwheat, . 755,000 5,522,000 | 6,862,950 5,983,000 9, 648,850 
Total . 149,549,000 $972,069,000 | — $1,012,501,860 = $1,257,594,220 $1,777, 117,230 


A glance at the above table will show that if our farmers had 
received the same recompense for their toil last year as they did 
in 1895, they would have received nearly $40,000,000 more than 
they did; that if they had received as full a recompense as they 
received in 1885, they would have received $285,000,000 more 
than they did, and if their toil had been requited as it was in 1875 
they would have received over $800,000,000 more than they did. 

If our farmers had not been deprived of this $800,000,000 by 
the fall in prices since 1875 ; if they had had the $800,000,000 to 
spend in 1896 that they would have had if the fall in prices had 
not deprived them of the fruits of their toil, there would have 
been no manufacturing depresssion to record. But our farmers 
did not have this to spend; they actually derived from their 
cereal crops $45,000,000 less in 1896 than they did in 1895; 
$375,000,000 less than they did in 18g0, actually $170,000,000 
less than they derived from a smaller acreage in 1885. Our 
farmers cultivated nearly 14,000,000 acres less of land in 1885 
than in 1896, yet they got for the harvests $170,000,000 more. 
Need we look further for the cause of manufacturing depres- 
sion? Receiving less, our farmers have less to spend. That 
is the whole story. Our farmers have struggled manfully to 
build up theirincome, but they have been defeated by falling 
prices. They have toiled, but their toil has been unrequited. 
Verily, it is unrequited toilthat is the mother of hard times. 


WOMEN’ S WAYS. 





EAR little lady, so tumbled and sleepy, 
Kneeling at dusk with her head on my knee! 

Lamplight is dim, and the shadows are creepy, 
Dear little lady, and, ah, sad me! 


Saying a prayer that the angels must soften— 
Ah, little lady, could only it be ! 

Time was when I prayed, too, often and often, 
Longing for one that we ne’er shall see. 


Dear little lady, till play days are over, 
Kneel here at dusk at my own tired knee! 
Ne’er could you know what is under the clover, 
Dear little lady, but, ah, sad me. 
—Fost Wheeler. 
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Discontented women are always egotists. They view every- 
thing with regard to themselves, and have, therefore, the defective 
sympathies that belong to low organizations. They never win 
confidence, for their discontent breeds distrust and doubt, and, 
however clever they may naturally be, an obtrusive self, with its 
train of likings and dislikings, obscures their judgment, and they 
take false views of people and things. For this reason it is 
almost a hopeless effort to show them how little people generally 
care about their grievances, for they have thought about them- 
selves so long and so much that they cannot conceive of any othe1 
subject interesting the rest of the world. 

That late arbiter elegantiarum, Ward McAllister, was accus- 
tomed to date the beginnings of New York society from among 
the twenties, when John Quincy Adams was President, and the 
courtly Philip Hone as Mayor was giving municipal entertain- 
ments at his mansion on Broadway opposite the present Post- 
office. 

Society during the twenties, thirties and forties was little 
tainted with European tastes and methods in its intercourse and 
feelings, but was more thoroughly Knickerbockerish, or ‘‘ native 
and to the manor born.’’ ‘The few society magnates who dared 
the tedious ocean passage in the Black Ball or Goodhue packet 
line to Liverpool returned more patriotic than when they em- 
barked. Society in New York had not yet evolved into any 
imitative methods of London and Paris. Society during those 
years deigned to take marked interest in political affairs and had 
its marked representatives in the Common Council, serving with- 
out salary, but taking pleasure in the weekly tea-room in the 
City Hall. 

Kk 

The Chicago Chronicle says that a delicate woman on the 
witness stand, being requested by a lawyer to ‘‘ please state to 
the court exactiy what you did between 8 and g o'clock on Wed- 
nesday morning,’’ after a moment’s reflection, replied : ‘‘ Well, I 
washed my two children and got them ready for school and 
sewed a button on Johnny’s coat and mended a rent in Nellie’s 
dress. Then I tidied up my sitting-room and made two beds 
and watered my house plants and glanced over the morning 
paper. Then I dusted my parlor and set things to rights in it, 
and washed some lamp chimneys, and combed my baby’s hair 
and sewed a button on one of her little shoes ; and then I swept 
out my front entry and brushed and put away the children’s 
Sunday clothes, and wrote a note to Johnny’s teacher asking her 
to excuse him for not being at school on Friday. Then I fed 
my canary bird and gave the groceryman an order and swept off 
the back porch, and then I sat down and rested for a few minutes 
before the clock struck nine. That’s all.’’ ‘‘All!'’’ said the 
dazed lawyer. ‘‘Excuse me, Judge; I must get my breath 
before I call the next witness.’’ 

ae 

Don't wear tight shoes if you want your feet to look and 
feel well ; don’t wear a short shoe. It doesnot make a foot look 
agreeably small ; it gives great pain, aud in time produces bun- 
ions. An ill-fitting shoe, whether too small or too large, it does 
not matter, produces corns and all their attendant discomforts. 
A well-shaped foot looks well in any style of shoe; a defective 
foot, whether deformed by nature or careless treatment, should 
always be covered by a black shoe, which hides manv short- 
comings and outgrowings and is always in good taste. 

Ky 

‘* No one who is not familiar with the matter can form any 
idea of the amount of labor performed in Europe by women and 
dogs. It is estimated that women and dogs, harnessed together, do 
more hauling of goods in Germany than the railroads and all other 
methods of conveyance put together. Hundreds of small wagons 
can be seen any day in the year throughout Saxony, on all the 
roads leading to and from Dresden, each having a dog on the 
near side harnessed instead of a horse, while, instead of the off 
horse, a woman trudges uncomplainingly along, with her left 
hand grasping the tongue to give it direction, with the strap 
around her shoulder or her arm through a loop attached to the 
wagon axle. Almost miraculous loads are thus transported in all 
sorts of weather on the good roads of the Empire. The vitality 
and indomitable endurance of these market-women are surpris- 
ing.’’ And this is in the world-famous city of Dresden, in the 
Zwinger Gallery of which beautiful city hangs the priceless pic- 
ture of Raphael glorifying maternal womanhood, presenting to 
the world its Saviour, the Infant Jesus, in the representation of 
the Madonna del San Sisto. 
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A WORD WITH THE DOCTOR. 


on on plenty of bed covers and let some fresh air from out 
doors get into the room, being particular to allow no draft 
to strike the sleeper. 
“Kk 
In case of a cold, some simple carthartic should always be 
given toa child unless the bowels are already relaxed. Castor 
oil is one of the simplest and safest medicines to use. 
2k 


A cloth dipped in hot water and applied toa bruise and changed 
frequently will relieve the pain. 


* 

An English physician reports a case of persistent headache 
cured by the discontinuing of a meat diet, and even now a single 
meal of butcher’s meat will bring on a recurrence of the old 
trouble. In that case the meat diet caused headache because in 
that individual the digestive processses were not sufficiently 
powerful to disintegrate the meat in a natural way, and its ele- 
ments went into the blood in the form of poisonous properties. 
These impurities, resulting from imperfect digestions of meat, 
caused headache. 


ae 
“Kh 


Perfect health is impossible without free perspiration. Per- 
spiration is one of the methods adopted by nature to get rid of 
superfluous or waste material. To facilitate this delicate system 
of drainage the skin is perforated with pores. These pores must 
be kept open, and this cannot be accomplished without frequent 
bathing. 


kk 
9 


When it is required to use carbolic acid as a disinfectant, it 
should be mixed with boiling water. This promptly overcomes 
the usual antagonism between the acid and the water, and con- 
verts them into a permanent solution which will keep for weeks. 

* 


Turpentine has almost as many uses in the house as borax. 
It is good for rheumatism, and, mixed with camphorated oil and 
rubbed on the chest, is one of the best remedies for bronchial 
colds. It is an excellent preventative against moths, although 
naphtha is preferable, the odor leaving much sooner ; it will drive 
ants and cockroaches away, if sprinkled about the shelves and 
cupboards ; a spoonful of it to a pail of warm water cleans paint 
excellently, and a little in the boiler on washing-day whitens the 


clothes. 
* 


It would be absurd, in the face of the tempting viands daily 
placed before us, to say that food would be just as well uncooked. 
Yet to render food more palatable is the least of the reasons for 
cooking it. 

All food has to undergo certain changes before it can be 
taken into the system as nourishment. Part of these changes 
take place in the mouth when the food is sub-divided by the 
process of chewing or mastication, and part are made by the 
action of the juices of the stomach upon the mass. 

Nourishment depends upon the completeness with which 
food is changed by the processes of mastication and digestion. In 
this modern era, when everything is done with a rush, there is 
great danger of throwing upon the stomach more work than it 
can do, by the hasty and inefficient manner in which we chew 
our food. 

Here we perceive the greatest province of cooking—that of 
an intermediary agent between an insufficient mastication and an 
overtaxed stomach. In other words, cooking may be made to 
serve, to some degree, the purpose of mastication. Potatoes 
cooked till they are ‘‘ mealy’’ need much less time and chewing 
than those which are boiled hard and ‘‘ soggy.”’ 

On the same principle, the pride of the housewife is in’ her 
‘light and spongy’’ bread. It is better than the hard cakes of 
milled corn and water that were relished in primeval days, 
because the minute bubbles of air which are incorporated into the 
bread facilitate its digestion, without the labor of long chewing 
which the cakes demanded. 

Meats and vegetables, upon being properly cooked, lose the 
covering inside of which the fibres and grains of nutriment are 
hid. What the skillful physician does after we are ill, the cook 
does before. ‘The cook keeps us well, the physician restores us 
to health. ‘The one makes, the other mends. 











A CHAPTER ABOUT CHILDREN. 


EAR pussy, I love you, an’ I’s your true friend, 
‘Cause I saved you a whippin’ to-day 
When cook missed her custard, and everyone said 
It was puss that had stealed it away. 
You know you are nanghty sometimes, pussy dear, 
So in course you got blamed, an’—all that ! 
An’ cook took a stick, an’ she ’clared she would beat 
The thief out that mizzable cat. 
But I— didn t feel comforb le down in my heart, 
So I saved you the whippin’, yoa see, 
’Cause I went to mamma, an’ telled her I ’spect 
She’d better tell cook to whip me, 
"Cause the custard was stealed by a bad little girl 
Who felt dreffely sorry with shame, 
An’ it wouldn't be fair to whip pussy, in course, 
When that bad little girl was to blame ! 
Was it my little girlie ?’ my dear mamma said, 
I felt dreffely scared, but I nodded my head, 
An then mamma laughed. 
‘* Go find nurse, for I guess 
There’s some custard to wash off a little girl’s dress.’ 
Well, then, ’course they knew 
It was I, an’ not you, 
Who stealed all the custard an’ then ran away. 
But it’s best to be true 
In the things that we do, 
An’—that's how I saved you a spankin’ to-day. 


The baby’s clothes should be designed for the most warmth 
with the least possible weight. As far as possible, bands should 
be avoided, and when they cannot be they should be yoke-shape 


and of woven goods. 


* 
en) 
ie 


Mothers should take more care of their children’s teeth 
during the first years of life. From the time when the little 
white points come pricking through they should be cleaned care- 
fully at least once a day, for on the care of these first teeth 
depends to a great extent the condition of the second set. A 
small soft brush should be applied night and morning, but if only 
once can be managed, then at night. A little grated castile soap 
used two or three times a week is a good thing for children’s 
teeth as well as for those in older jaws. <A pinch of precipi- 
tated chalk on the toothbrush with the soap makes a combination 
that cleans the teeth better than anything else. The first teeth 
should be watched closely for cavities, which should be promptly 
filled with a soft filling, the idea being to retain the temporary 
set until their substance is absorbed into the second. If the first 
set of teeth is not attended to, the permanent set is likely to 
need much attention, for a sickly tooth is not likely to be the 
parent of a strong child. Mothers often excuse a row of black- 
ened stumps in a child’s mouth with the remark that ‘‘ poor 
teeth are an inheritance’’ from one parent to the other. This is 
true, undoubtedly, but it should be the incentive to redoubled 
effort on the mother’s part. Two or three generations of care 
will produce sound teeth, and that then will be the heritage 
passed on. It is worth any sacrifice to secure this double bless- 


ing and beauty. 


* 
& 


When Harry was four years old, his grandmother was try- 
ing to teach him to count, and asked: ‘‘ How many legs have 
you?’ He answered promptly, ‘‘ Two.’’ ‘* How many legs has 
Brownie?’ And, looking at the dog for a moment, he replied, 
‘* Brownie has one on each corner.’’ 


#2 


Few mothers realize the risk of over-caution and over-atten- 
tion to their children, after old enough to play and romp about. 
A child is happier with a few and simple playthings than with a 
multitude of complicated toys. There is no such good fun or 
good training as making one’s self useful in doing little things 
like work, and it is cruelty to deprive the child of this pleasure 
and stimulus. Let the brain and body be trained through hand, 
foot and eye. Give the boys acarpenter’s bench ; encourage the 
girls to do housework. Where possible let both boy and girl 
have a little garden-patch, if only a few feet square, and the care 
of a few plants. A woman in her home, a man in his garden ; 
this seems to be a fundamental type from which we cannot entirely 


| depart without risk to body and mind. Cheerfulness, sincerity, 


industry, perseverance and unselfishness may be acquired by 
practice and constant repetition, as much as the art of correct 
speaking or of playing the piano, and are far more necessary 
to health.—Dr. H. L. Taylor. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 
BoOKS AND THEIR MAKERS DURING THE MIDDLE AGEs. By 
George Haven Putnam. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.50. 


The Knickerbocker Press was sure to turn out as excellent a 
specimen of bookwork as its contents demand, being the learned 
discoursing of an eminent bookmaker upon bookmaking. The 
lay reader is to understand by the makers of books, not the 
writers, but the printer-publishers who gave to the author's 
manuscript a material body, and the means of life which some- 
times stretched into immortality. Mr. Putnam shares with the 
Sonnenscheins and Quaritch of London the enviable distinction 
of having made an excursion outside and above the publishing 
business by which they live, with the desire to create something 
that shall add to the literary importance of their craft. During 
this generation it has thriven and increased beyond the wildest 
dreams of the fathers. The long fight for international copy- 
right inspired Mr. Putnam to gather laurels in a new field, not 
for wreaths of fame or gold, but to place within reach of the 
historian and student of the book-realm the body of world-wide 
information contained in his volumes, of which the present is the 
completion. The first presented a review of the beginnings of 
literature, or bookmaking, in the earliest times, down to the fall 
of the Roman Empire. The development of the art and trade in 
Greece, Rome, and in the Oriental lands, was traced with a 
scholarly grasp of detail and an easy touch that made the book 
highly interesting to readers quite outside the pale of the trade. 
This was followed by a study of the conditions of the production 
and distribution of books in the Middle Ages, affording us more 
than a glimpse into the monasteries, where literature was conserved 
and added to by monks whose devotion to learning outstripped 
their piety, and put our later centuries under a vaster debt of 
gratitude than there has been any adequate attempt to pay. The 
present and final volume carries the narrative from 1500 to 1709. 
It sets forth the circumstances which toned the making of 
literature during the couple of centuries following the invention 
of printing. The majority of books then issued were reproduc- 
tions of the classical and theological standards. With the 
Reformation came the development of authorship. Religious 
controversies absorbed most of the new books, which for a long 
time kept to the old folio shape. When the common people 
began to buy their own reading these costly tomes made way for 
the cheap tracts with which Luther did so much of his work. The 
Mother Church began to have her say, and put her finger upon 
the presses to stop their output. As the publisher was the chief 
victim, it is reasonable, as Mr. Putnam assumes, to suppose that 
publishers exerted more influence over the development of 
literature in given directions, and in shaping public opinion, 
than at any subsequent time. 

A considerable portion of the volume is given to the great 
work done by the French house of Estinne, and by Caxton, as 
printers, and by Erasmus and Luther as authors. The second 
half of the book traces the growth of the property-right in 
literature, and its development down to the beginning of the last 
century. With the details of the publishing profession, the 
general reader will not be particularly interested, but the main 
lines of the narrative run parallel with those of vital history 
and throw a new side light on it. More pertinent to our purpose 
is the splendid service rendered by John Milton to the proper 
freedom of the press, which we have lived to see self-jeopardized 
by the unrestrained licentiousness of its worst element. We 
quote part of the passage used by Mr. Putnam, from the 
Areopagitica, a piece of stately English, as also a statesmanlike 
plea for liberty of speech and print, which can never be too often 
impressed upon our forgetful generation. He is protesting against 
the Licensing Order: 


‘* For that part which preserves justly every man’s copy to himselfe, or 
provides for the Poor, I touch not, only wish they be not made pretenses 
to abuse and persecute honest and painfull (painstaking) men, who offend 
not in either of these particulars. But that other clause of Licensing 
Bookes, * * * this Order avails nothing to the suppressing of scandal- 
ous, seditious, and libellous Bookes, which were mainly intended to be 
suppresst ; last, that it will be primely to the discouragement of all Learning 
and the stop of Truth, not only by disexercising and blunting our abilities 
in what we know already, but by hindering and cropping the discovery 
that might bee yet further made both in religious and civill Wisdome. 

‘I deny not, but that it is of greatest concernment in the Church and 
Commonwealth, to have a vigilant eye how Bookes demeane themselves as 
weil as Men; and therefore to confine, imprison. and do sharper justice on 
them as Malefactors. For Bookes are not absolutely dead things, but doe 
contain a potencie of Lite in them to be as active as that Soule with whose 
progeny they are; nay, they do preserve as in a violl the purest afficacie 
and extraction of that living intellect that bred them. I know they are as 
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lively, and as vigerously productive, as those fabulous Dragons’ teeth, and 
being sown up and down, may chance to spring up armed men. And yet, 
on the other hand, unlesse wariness be us’d, as goode almost kill a Man as 
kill a goode Booke; who kills a Man kills a reasonable creature, God’s 
Image ; but hee who destroys a goode Book , kills Reason itseife, kills the 
image of God, as it were in the eye’ Many a Man lives a burden to the 
Earth ; but a goode Booke is the pretious life blood of a master spirit, 
imbalm’d and treasur’d up on purpose to a Life beyond Life. ’Tis true, no 
age can restore a life, whereof perhaps there is no great losse; and revolu- 
tions of ages doe oft recover the losse of a rejected Truth, for the want of 
which whole Nations fare the worse. We should be wary therefore what 
persecution we raise against the living labours of publick men, how we 
spill that season’d L'fe of Man preserv’d and stor’d up in Bookes; since we 
see a kinde of homicide may be thus committed, sometimes a martyrdome ; 
and if it extend to the whole impression, a kinde of massacre, whereof the 
execution ends not in the slaying of an elementall Life, but strikes at that 
ethereall and first essence, the breath of Reason itselfe, slaies an Immor- 
tality rather than a Life.” 
* 


THE CArRIsstmMA. By Lucas Malet. Chicago: H. S. Stone & 
Co. $1.50. 

Charles Kingsley was a strong man, manliest of manly per- 
sous, and he wrote those strong stories, ‘‘ Alton Loche,’’ ‘‘ West- 
ward Ho,’’ and ‘‘ Yeast.’’ He made himself laureate of the 
fierce east wind, and, in its gratefulness, it slew him. Kingsley’s 
eldest and unmarried daughter is one of the most dashing 
explorers of unknown Africa, and is a writer of strong books, 
breezy as those of her father. Lucas Malet is the pen-name of 
Kingsley’s youngest daughter, Mrs. Charles Harrison, married 
and settled in London, which possibly accounts for the weakness 
of this weakest of the Kingsley family’s books. Six years ago 
she wrote a novel, ‘‘ The Wages of Sin,’’ which kept up the 
credit of the family genius though not in a direction her reverend 
parent would have rejoiced at. If the present story is a penance 
for that book, it is about as far as penance should go. The 
penance of reading it is a trifle severer, we venture to submit, 
than the sins of the week fairly incur. The last syllable reminds 
us that the authoress first entitled her story ‘‘ The Power of the 
Dog.’’ She is good enough to explain that when she ascertained 
that somebody else had used that impressive title, her conscience 
impelled her to search the wide, wide world for another. An 


inferior one in loftiness of intellectual beauty it would necessarily 
be, but another she must have, and she got it, ‘‘ The Carissima ;’’ 
but, she adds, with the triumphant air of the woman who pops a 


sting in her letter’s postscript ; ‘‘ I have retained the words (the 
Power of the Dog) in Leversedge’s letter in the last chapter.’’ 
This is a doughty deed right nobly done, but there seems no 
earthly reason why, instead of the sickly sweet ‘‘ Carissima,”’ 
our authoress did not choose her second title from within her 
beloved zoological domain, for example, ‘‘ The Weakness of the 
Cat,’’ or ‘‘ The Leonine Lordliness of the Clipped French Poodle.”’ 
As to the Dog, poor suppressed hero, his corporeal ferocity or 
spiritual Power, and why he was permitted to be swallowed up 
by The Carissima, let the confession be abjectly made, we are 
utterly unable to disclose. In a moment of fleeting bravery we 
made an honest try to read this nice book with the beguiling 
cover, but the Power of the Dog was too much for us. A frantic 
rummage through two hundred pages failed to reveal Sacharissa, 
pardon the slip, Carissima, and the sight of so much watery print 
induced symptoms of hydrophobia. The book was handed to a 
male devourer of fiction, a try-it-on-the-dog method of reviewing,,. 
but the Power was too much for him. Next, a matron well 
versed in the drudgery of novel reading was tempted to sacrifice 
herself pro bono publico. She grew ‘‘kind of stupid’’ over the 
early chapters and declined the risk of persevering. Then the 
mysterious thing was handed to a couple of merry maidens, 
charmed with the outside of it. A few days later they came 
back, demure and unwontedly mute. They, who have a capacity 
for reading trashy stories beyond belief, meekly reported that 
neither of them had been able to penetrate more than a score or 
two of pages. Now, is it not abundantly evident that ‘‘ The 
Carissima’’ is truly a remarkable book? ‘To say this, is, of 
course, equivalent to ensuring a rush that will call for edition 
after edition, with which conviction our professional conscience 
resumes its disturbed repose. 

Mr. BAILEY-MARTIN. By Percy White. 

By Henry Seton Merriman. 

By Mrs. Hungerford. 

By Ambrose Bierce. 
50¢c. each. 


NEw FICcrTiIon : 
CHRISTIAN VELLACOTT. 
Nor Wire Nor MAIp. 
TALES OF SOLDIERS AND CIVILIANS. 
New York: American Publishers’ Corporation. 


These are paper-covered books, well printed on good paper, 
with an illustration on the front cover. The first one must not 
be mistaken for a plea in support of the New York Bradley- 
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Martin against the crusaders who are so little up to date as to 
protest against his spending a quarter of a million on a single 
evening’s entertainment for the rich, while thousands of his 
townsmen are in want of bread. It is only one of the ordinary 
stories of life in London, pitched in the aristocratic key, and 
therefore sure of being eagerly read by the humbler democracy. 
The level of literary ability is now quite up to what a generation 
ago was regarded as tip-top. Probably the average third-rate 
novel now turned out would have taken first rank fifty years ago, 
at least in respect of facile sketching power and general interest; 
but what keeps them third-rate is the lack of strength, novelty, 
originality. It is stilla dead-level, however high. The manu- 
facture of the average novel still goes on at the rate of four or 
five a day, and the production, which used to be a profession, is 
now simply a trade. These four or five are the lucky ones that 
get printed. Behind them is a wilderness of manuscript novels, 
growing at the rate of tens of thousands every year, and the 
wisest of their writers wish they had never been educated out of 
the aptitude and appetite for honest manual labor. 

‘*Christian Vellacott’’ turns on journalism and Jesuitry, 
and the scene is laid in England and France. ‘The author has a 
flowing pen, but it does not seem to have a very keen point, and 
he writes with scented rather than vinegary ink. If the story of 
this slave of the lamp does not do very much good, it at any 
rate is unlikely to do much harm. 

Mrs. Hungerford wrote this book, ‘‘ Nor Wife Nor Maid,’’ 
and then she died. She has been better known for many 
years as ‘‘The Duchess,’’ and her long array of novels 
bear a strong family resemblance. Now that she has dropped 
her active and not harmful pen, there is likely to be a demand 
for this, her last book. While flimsy enough, her stories tended 
to good rather than ill—a tribute which cannot be paid to many 
more pretentious and widely-read works of fiction. 

Ambrose Bierce is a California journalist with an ambition 
to figure among the successful writers of short stories. For some 
reason unstated, this collection was rejected by ‘‘ the chief pub- 
lishing houses of the country,’’ and owe their appearance to 
the backing of a friend. Of their kind they are fully up to the 
standard of most stories written hereabouts, and beyond some; 
but the market is flooded with short stories, and readers buy by 
names or trade-marks, unwisely asa rule. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 








Books AND THEIR MAKERS DuRING THE MIDDLE AGEs. Vol. Il. By 
Geo. Haven Putnam, A. M. pp. 538. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.50 


HovusEHOLD Economics. A Course of Lectures in the School of Eco- 
nomics of the University of Wisconsin. By Helen Campbell. pp. 


286. New York: G.P. Putnam’s Sons. §r1.50. 


THAT AFFAIR NExtT Door. By Anna Katharine Green. pp. 399. New 
York: G. P,. Putnam’s Sons. #1. 2 


ABOUT BOOKS AND WRITERS. 





Happily for all, there is to be no “‘life’’ of Lowell. Of all 
books, good biographies are the very best for young folks to 
read, and none have so keen an interest for men and women half- 
way or nore on life’s pilrimage ; but young folks will not read 
biographies, and of all good books spoiled by bad workmanship, 
biographies suffer the most. The average biographer does not 
know how to focus his picture. He flatters his hero all over 
every page till the background gets so mixed with the central 
figure that they can hardly be distinguished. And there are 
very, very few, men and women of this century big enough to fill 
a thin book. ‘The public character, his public acts and notable 
characteristics can usually be told in a few pages, and then they 
shine, as they cannot when smothered in details. The states- 
man, soldier, poet, orator, are best portrayed in their works, for 
we all paint our true selves in everything we do or write. On 
the whole, the biographies that yield us the most delight and 
profit are those of people who died in other ages than ours, and 
some of us have a place of honor and love in our hearts for 
biographies of utter nobodies—rich lives, unsullied by over- 
worldliness. ” 

ry 

The original pamphlet edition of Robert Burns’ best poem, 
the ‘‘Jolly Beggars,’’ fetched $105 the other day. One of the 
poorest of Edgar Poe’s poems, ‘‘ Tamerlane,’’ also published in 
pamphlet form, fetched $1,250 not long ago. On the 31st ult. 
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the hundredth anniversary was celebrated all over America and 
Europe of Franz Schubert, the most exquisite song-music com- 
poser whoever lived. These three unlucky dogs died much sooner 
than they should have done. If Burns had learned the modern 
knack of cramming newspapers with rubbish at six dollars a col- 
umn he would never more have turned out poetry, but he might 
have lasted long enough to find himself deluged with large checks 
from enterprising publishers who only ask the use of the name. 
If Poe had braved it out until to-day—he would only be Glad- 
stone’s age—he would have had many a $1,250 check, instead of 
lacking food, making him an easy prey to drink. If somebody 
had sung Schubert’s praises to the tune of a sure ten dollars a 
week while he was singing his glorious melodies, they would not 
to-day feel the sting of remembering that for want of plain 
bread and butter and a kindly word, he drank himself into a 
sot’s grave at thirty-one. 
* 

The year 1809 stands distinguished as having produced a 
larger group of illustrious men than any other year in the 
century. Abraham Lincoln, Edgar Poe, William Ewart Glad- 
stone, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Charles Darwin, Alfred Tennyson, 
Mendelssohn, and Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett Browning were born in 


that year. So was Proudhon, the French socialist. Can any 
reader add to the list? Of them all only Gladstone survives. 
ts 
* 


’ 


The Bookman asked how Charles Lamb’s pen-name ‘‘ Elia’ 
should be pronounced, and the Mew York Times gives this 
astounding reply. ‘‘ Generally, ‘Elia’ in the United States has 
the long ‘i,’ and there is no ryhme in it to ‘ Delia.’ It seems, 
however, that Lamb took the name from an Italian clerk, a fellow- 
worker at the India Office, who was called ‘ Ellia.’’’ Upon this 
we venture to ask both of our esteemed contemporaries whether 
they pronounce Ophelia ‘‘ Ophellia,’’ Media ‘‘ Meddia,’’ and so 
forth, and if not, why not? And why not Delia ‘‘ Dellia’’ ? 
Lamb had a musical ear and was not at all likely to be so 
enamored of Elijah or Eliza, or Elias, or Ananias as to wish his 
friends to call him Eliar. 

The most expensive book ever published in the world, says 
the Chicago Record, is the official history of the War of the 
Rebellion, which is now being issued by the Government of the 
United States, at a cost up to date of $2,334,328. Of this 
amount $1,184,291 has been paid for printing and binding. The 
remainder was expended for salaries, rent, stationery and other 
contingent and miscellaneous expenses, and for the purchase of 
records from private individuals. It will require at least three 
years longer and an appropriation of perhaps $600,000 to com- 
plete the work, so that the total cost will undoubtedly reach 
nearly $3,000,000. It will consist of 112 volumes. 

Only 51,194 copies have been sold for a total of $30,154. 


* 
- 


This is sorry news. Few of Mark Twain’s many friends 
know of the plucky fight he is making with adversity. He is 
to-day worse than penniless. Since his return from Africa, a few 
months ago, he has been residing in modest lodgings in London, 
going nowhere and seeing but one or two friends, working every 
day at a history of his trip around the world. With the proceeds 
of this book he hopes to be able to pay off his creditors and leave 
something for his family. The lecture trip around the world, 
which he undertook with the hope of retrieving his fortunes, did 
not turn out a financial success for him. 


** 
* 





Miss Kingsley, a daughter of the late Charles Kingsley, 
| traveled alone through regions which no white man—much less 
a white woman—ever trod before her. Her book, ‘‘ Travels in 
West Africa,’’ is not only interesting as a record of exploration, 
but is brightly and unconventionally written and full of fun. 
Miss Kingsley has a sense of the ridiculous that served her well 
on many trying occasions. In her preface she says to her 
reader: ‘‘ Your superior culture-instincts may militate against 
your enjoying West Africa, but if you go there, you will find 
things as I have said.’’ Macmillan Company publish it in a few 
days. 


* 





| The following may not be exactly news, but it is a lively 
| specimen of Franklin’s newspaper style. 

| The following advertisement is taken from 7he Pennsylvania 
| Gazette, No. 532, wherein the reader of February 22, 1738, was 
| informed that Zhe Gazette contained the ‘‘ Freshest advices, 





Wanamaker’s. 


The economy of vast operations in 
particular lines of merchandise has 
been proven by years of mutually 
satistactory trial. Thus we have 
chosen certain seasons for large dis- 
tributions of Furniture, of Muslin 
Underwear, of various lines of home 
and personal supplies. Plans are 
formulated months in advance and 
experts traverse all markets to place 
orders at advantageous rates for the 
goods. Sometimes we can save Our 
Public almost half, as judged by 
usual prices—sometimes a third. Is 
such helpfulness worth while? 


2,750 Bedroom Suites. 


For several years February has 
been improved as a time for the dis- 
tribution of Bedroom Furniture, and 
to-day finds us better than ever pre- 
pared. Nearly 


$150,000 Worth of 
Bedroom Furniture 


Has been gathered for this month’s 
selling. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 





Why You Should Have It. 


Bimetallism or 


The Evils of Gold Mono- 
metallism and the Benefits 
of Bimetallism, * 2% *% % 


By WHARTON BARKER, 


It discusses in every phase the most vital ques- 
tion of the day. 

It is an exhaustive and conclusive work. 

It is the clearest, fairest, most logical book 
ever written on bimetallism. 

It presents facts and gives arguments based on 
proven facts to demonstrate why gold mono- 
metallism drives all producers to ruin and 
despair. 

It shows why and how bimetallism will bring 
back general and lasting prosperity. 

It is a book which will always have a distinct 
value of its own. 

By all those best fitted to judge, it is admitted 
to be without an equal, 

Ouly when you have read it can you appreciate 
why allthis and much more is true. And you 
will find it to your advantage to do this at once, 
therefore send for a copy now. 


Sent postpaid toany address on receipt of price. 


Paper bound edition, - = §$.50 
Library Edition, Cloth, - - 1.00 


A limited number of slightly shop-worn copies— 
paper edition—are being sold at half price, 25 cents 
a copy. For all purposes as good as though fresh 
from the press. 


BARKER Punsionne Co., 


119 South Fourth St., 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Please mention The American. 








Foreign and Domestick. Printed by B. Franklin, Post Master, 
at the news printing offices near the Market. Price ros a year. 
Where advertisements are taken in, and Book Binding is done 
reasonably, in the best manner’’ 

STOLEN on the 15th Instant, by one William Lloyd, out of 
the house of Benj. Franklin, an half worn Sagathee coat lin'd 
with silk, four fine homespun shirts, a fine Holland shirt ruffled 
at the Hands and Bosom, a pair of black broadcloth Breeches, 
new seated and lined with leather, two pair of good worsted 
stockings, one of a dark color, and the other a lightish blue, a 
coarse cambrick Handkerchief, marked with an F in red silk, a 
new pair of Calf skin shoes, a Boy’s new Castor Hat, and sundry 
other things. 

N. B. The said Lloyd pretends to understand Latin and 
Greek, and has been a school-master; He is an Irishman, about 
30 years of age, tall and slim; Had on a lightish colour’d Great 
Coat, red jacket, a pair of black silk breeches, an old felt Hat too 
little for him, and sewed on the side of the crown with white 
Thread, and an old dark colour’d wig; but may perhaps wear 
some of the stolen cloathes above mentioned. Whoever secures 
the said Thief so that he may be brought to Justice, shall have 
Thirty Shillings reward and reasonable charges paid by 

B. FRANKLIN. 


New Through Line to Indianapolis and Chicago. 


Commencing January 24th, the B. & O. R. R. will operate a 
through line of Pullman Buffet Drawing-room Sleeping Cars 
between Baltimore, Indianapolis and Chicago, via Cincinnati. 

Royal Blue Line train making direct connection in Baltimore 
will 

Leave Philadelphia g .m. 

Chester . ; nap 08 
Wilmington mn. 
Newark - .m, 

Arrive Cincinnati - 3. _ 3 

Indianapolis - - - - - 
Chicago” - - - - - 12.00 noon 

Close connections are made for Terre Haute, Lafayette, Craw- 

fordsville, and principal points in the West and Northwest.—Advt 


NOTES AND QUERIES FOR THOSE WHO TRAVEL. 


THE QUEEN’s DIAMOND CELEBRATION. The great 
steamship companies are getting ready for an exceptionally heavy 
traffic this spring and early summer. ‘The festivities that are to 
mark the completion of the longest reign in English history will 
be on an unequalled scale of splendor, as befits the occasion. 
Great Britain is bent on displaying the full extent of her great- 
ness to the assembled representatives of the nations, and her 


people will demonstrate the heartiness of their loyalty on a scale. 


that will make the celebration the most impressive spectacle of 
this generation. The hundred thousand who made the trip in 
the Jubilee year, 1887, will probably swell to double the number 
between now and June, and those who think of going to England 
had better lose no time in fixing their plans. There is a wide 
choice of methods, outside the ordinary. We propose to devote 
some space each week to these, as economy of cost and time will 
be a consideration with many in these pinching days. There is 
the independent plan, going at your own free will by boat and 
rail to whatever town and hotel your sweet will may fancy at the 
moment. Or you may entrust yourself to experienced caterers, 
Cook, Gaze, Raymond, or to parties organized by private per- 
sons. You may go direct to England in the general rush when 
everybody else goes, or you may make your economical round- 
about way by an unbeaten track, and lodge in comfort sometimes 
missed in the great caravan. London is going to be a rather 
expensive town to sojourn in this summer for those who don't 
know the ropes. As for the sea trip, it need not deter the early 
bird on the score of costliness, but he must be early. There is no 
real pleasure in thronging among the dollarocracy who monopo- 
lize the fast boats just because they are fast and command extray- 
agant prices. People of moderate means who do this, class them- 
selves among the snobocracy whether they know it or not. There 
is more comfort, and therefore more pleasure, in sailing at mod- 
erate speed among sensible people like ourselves, of moderate 
social status and ambitions. The craze for speed is a huge mis- 
take. The writer is one of the wretched sea-sick brotherhood, 

but nevermore will he be fool enough to pay high prices for boats 
which land him ashore just when he has got through his five or 
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PHILA. AND Ri READING RY, 


ANTHRACITE COAL. 
NO SMOKE. NO CINDERS, 


On and after JANUARY 10, 1897. 


Trains Leave Reading Terminal, Phila, 


eels Via L. V. R.R 
uffalo Day Express : 
Parlor and Dining Car }aaily 9.00 A. M. 
Black Diamond Express bier ae 
For Buffalo (Parlor Car) 12.30 P. 
Buffalo and Chicago Express } gait 730P M. 
Bleeping Cars 49.45 P.M. 
aM unt a. Express, week-days, 8.35, 10.10 
4.05 Daily (Sleeper). 11.30 P. M. 
a Haven, Clearfield and Bellefonte Express 
(Sleeper), daily, except Saturday, 11.30 P. M. 


FOR NEW YORK. 


Leave Reading Terminal, 7.30 (two-hour train), 
8.30, 9 30, 10.30, 11.00 A. M., 12.45 (dining car), ss 
3.05, 400, 4.02, 5.09, 6.10, 8.10 (dining car) P. ¥ 
12 05 night. Sundays—8.30, 9 30, 11.50 ldtaine 
car) A M_, 1.80, 3.55, 6.10, 8.10 (dining car) P. M., 
12.05 night. 

Leave 24th and Chestnut sts., 4.00, 11.04 A M., 
12 57 (dining car), 3.08 4.10, 6. 12, 5.19 (dining car), 
11.58 P. M. Sundays—4 00 A. M, 1204 4 (dining 
ear), 4.10. 6.12, 8.19 (dining car), 11.58 P. M. 

Leave New York, foot of —s street, 4.30, 
8 00, 9.00 10.00, 11.30 A. M., 1.30, , 4.00 
(two-hour, train), 4.30 (two-hour teainy 6. 00, =. 
7.30, 9.00 P. M., 12.16 —. Sundays—4 30, 9.00, 
10.00, 1130 A. M., 2.00, 4.00, 6 00 P. M , 12.15 night: 

Parlor cars on all day express trains and sleep- 
ing cars on night trains to and from New York. 

FOR BETHLEHEY, EASTON AND POINTS 
IN LEHI@H AND WYOMING VALLEYs, 6 05. 
8 00, 9.00, 11.00 A. M., 12.30, 2.00, 4.30, 5.30, 7.30, 
9.45 P. M. Sundays— 6.25, 8 82, 9.00 A.M, » i 10, 
4.20, 7 30,9.45 P.M. (9.45 P. M. "does not connect 
for Easton.) 


FOR SCHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS. 


For ty ag ee and gor Express, 8.35, 
10.10 A. M., 12.45, 4.05, 6.30, P.M. A 
4.20, 7.45, iL. 06 A. +) 
Sundays— Express, 4 9. 
Accom , 7.00, 11.85 A. a 6.15 P. M. 
For Reading—Express, 8.35, 10.10 A. 
4.05, 6.30, 1130 P. M. Accom., 4.20, 7. 
1.42 4.36 653, 7.20 P. M. Sundays— Exp 
oa M., 11.30 P. M. Accom., 7.00 A. 


For Lebanon = Harrisburg— Express 
ee rg 405, 6.30 P.M. Accom., 4.20 
1.42, 7.2 0 P.M. Sundays— Express, 4.00 A 
Accom., 7.00 A. M., 6.15 P. M. 

For Gettysburg, 3. 35, 10.10 A. M. 

For Pottaville— Express, 8 35, 10.10 A. M., 
6.30, 11.30 P M. Accom., = 7.45 - M., 1 
P. M. Sundays—Express, 4.00, 9.05 A. M., 11.30 
P.M. Accom , 7.00 A. M., 6.15 P. M. 

For Shamokin and Williamsport—Express, 
8.35, 10.10 A. re _ 11.30 P.M. Sundays— Ex- 
press 905 A M., 11.30 P. M. Additional for 
Shamokin— Descente week-days,630 P.M. Ac- 
com., 4.20 A.M. Sundays— Express, 4.00 A. M. 

For Danville and Bloomsburg, 10.10 A. M. 


FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 

Leave Chestnut street and South street wharves: 
Week-days Express, 9.00 A. M.. 2.00, 4.00 5.00 
P. M. Accom,, 8.00 A. M., 6.30 P. M. Sun- 
days— Express, 9.00, 10.00 A. M. Accom., 8.00 
A. M., 4.45 P. M. 


Parlor cars on all express trains. 
Lakewood, week-days, 8.00 A. M., 4.15 P. M. 


FOR CAPE MAY AND SEA ISLE CITY. 
9.45 A.M. For Cape May only, 4.15 P. M. 

Detailed time tables at ticket offices, northeast 
cor. Broad aud Chestnut, 833 Chestnut s'reet, 
1005 ' hestnut street, 609 South Third street, 3962 
Market street and at stations. 

Union Transfer Company will call for and 
check baggage from hotels and residences, 
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six day torment, and is in splendid trim to enjoy a week’s right 
good sail. George W. Smalley is an old hand at this business, 
and this is what he has been writing while on board one of the 
lightning greyhounds : 

‘‘If you sail from Liverpool to New York, or from New 
York to Liverpool, on such ships as the ‘‘ Majestic’’ or the 
‘‘ Teutonic,’’ they have one great fault—they get there too soon. 
The public has gone mad on the question of speed—the American 
public, I fancy, maddest of all. This is the first generation in 
which the human race has been able to travel very fast. It is 
delighted with its new toy, and wants to play with it all the time. 
The average Atlantic voyager would rather be uncomfortable for 
six days than comfortable for seven. Very likely he picks out 
the ship which holds the record, as we say in our ocean racing 
jargon. Whether she is comfortable or overcrowded, whether 
well or ill managed, whether the passenger is treated as a passen- 
ger or a parcel—these and other questions come second. The 
first is speed.’’ 

So far as our own experience goes, and our allowance of 
common-sense commends itself to the reader, we propose to give 
him the benefit of whatever suggestions occur to us upon the art 
and science of making the English trip comfortably and 
economically. 


” 


“THE FINEST VIEW IN THE UNITED STarEs.’’—Be it ever 
known that no American need go outside of his own country to 
find any and every kind of scenery, and we are tempted to add, 
weather. We have our own Switzerland, Italy, Spain and England 
right at home, barring the antiquities, and old Father Time is 
hurrying up to furnish us with these as fast as he can. Perhaps 
the title of the following note from a correspondent, which occurs 
in the quotation he adds to his own sketch, may pique some of 
our readers to challenge it by telling us of still finer scenery in 
their own States. The game is open, ladies and gentlemen. 

‘In traveling for long distances, even where business alone 
is the object, people, with few exceptions, have a very natural 
desire to see points of interest in the intermediate country, and, 
other things being equal, they will generally take that route 
which offers the greatest variety, whether it be natural scenery 
or places and objects of historic interest. Of all the natural 
scenery in the United States with its wonderful variety, from 
placid rivers and lakes to roaring mountain torrents and cataracts, 
fertile valleys to monotonous expanses of prairie, rolling hills to 
the grandest mountains, there is probably no more beautiful route 
than the Lehigh Valley Railroad through Pennsylvania. There- 
fore, with the superior service now offered by the Black Diamond 
express between New York and Philadelphia, Buffalo and the 
West, it is not to be wondered at that the remarkable beauty of 
the country traversed should attract a constantly increasing 
number of those, who, for one reason or another, travel between 
the East and West. 

‘*From Bethlehem the road follows the valley of the Lehigh 
river in all its windings in and out between the mountains rising 
on either side. Leaving the river at a point where it has dwin- 
dled to a small stream, the railroad works its way up on top of 
the mountains, which spread out in a broad expanse of heavily 
rolling upland. Then, reaching Fairview, there is unfolded 
before you a view of the most surpassing beauty, which is 
described by J. P. Lesley in the following words: ‘The finest 
view I know of in the United States is from the summit of 
Penobscot Knob, from which you look down upon the valley of 
Wyoming. You see the whole geology of the region at a glance 
—the Third Anthracite coal basin, with its rim of conglomerate, 
the long canoe of the Upper Devonian mountain inclosing it on 
each side and at the ends, outside of which spread out the Mid- 
dle Devonian valleys. Far to the north stands the great wall of 
the Alleghanies, with the edge of the First Bituminous coal basin 
onits summit. As far to the south the Beaver Meadow moun- 
tains spread theniselves against the sky, bearing up the basins of 
the Second Anthracite coal field. Through a bold gorge you see 
the broad sheet of the Susquehanna River come winding superbly 
in among the corn-covered plains of Kingston in one direction, 
and sweeping majestically out again through a second gap 
towards the west, then for the third time striking across the 
canoe between grand cliffs, it passes on towards the sea. Close 
by, in the centre of the fertile fields of the valley, glitters the 
beautiful little city of Wilkesbarre. Beyond it, on the Kingston 
side, a small gray monument rises to mark the place of the old 
story of the Indian massacre, and brings to mind the verses of 
the poet Campbell. * * * A hundred collieries, with their 
tall chimneys and huge breakers (those curious institutions pecu- 
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A handy, attractive volume about the size of 
an ordinary novel, giving in full the social and 
political history of the State from the beginning 
down to the year 1800, with additional chapters 
on the part taken by Pennsylvania in the Civil 
War, the growth and effects of the public school 
system and the development of Philadelphia in 
the present century. It isa general history of the 
State as a whole, with full accounts ‘of the 
romantic early settlement of the province under 
William Penn, the massacres and horrors of the 


French and Indian Wars, and the fierce . 


struggles of political parties inthe Revolution, 
when the success of the movement for the 
liberty of all the Colonies depended on the 
position taken by the Keystone State. 
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liar to American collieries), remind you of the genius of the 
present day. The hum of many trains fills the air. Just at 
your feet burrows a deep ravine, with a fine waterfall.’ 

‘“’This view, so well described by Mr. Lesley, must be seen 
to be fully appreciated.’’ 


THREE WEEKS IN FLortmpA. Who would fret and fume in 
these blizzardy snows if he knew he could revel in the summery 
clime of Florida, and had the ready money? Not so much, 
either. From the fifth of February or March to the first or the 
twenty-ninth, respectively, all expenses are included in the charge 
of $135, from New York and back. This is as cheap as staying 
at home and giving feasts, and quite as profitable as watching your 
business making endless losses. 

* 

A Goop WorpD FOR THE TouRIST COMPANIES. There 
used to be heard some sneering remarks upon those who travel in 
parties conducted by the well-known organizations. The silly 
talk appears to have died out, and a good thing it has. As justly 
sneer at the railway company for carrying us all over the coun- 
try, or at the merchants who supply our every want. There is 
not a class here or in Europe, from crowned heads and Govern- 
ments, nobles and plain folk, who have not publicly thanked 
Cook & Son, and other agencies, for invaluable services, public 
and private. What concerns us more particularly is the question 
whether we private travellers are made to pay too dearly for their 
services. On this point it is interesting to quote Mr. W. S. Caine, 
for many years a prominent Liberal member of Parliament. In 
his book on a ‘‘ Trip Round the World,’’ he tells how he resolved 
to pay his fare as he went along, and he gives the figures in detail. 
They amount to $1,110. He then states that if he had taken 
Cook's round trip tickets for the same journey, it would only 
have cost him $780. 


* 


CauTION TO AMERICANS IN Europe. Hotels come very 
high in the season, those of the first class. Those of the second 
need to be weeded out by experience before a really model home 
can be depended upon. The pensions so common in Europe 
include the best and the worst features of lodging-life, and it 
takes a long time to find out the best. On this subject a writer 
in the New York 7776une has some timely counsels : 

‘‘Of the pensions there is but little to say that is good. 
With few of the comforts or conveniences of a hostelry of the 
second or even the third class, they nevertheless possess the same 
disadvantages as regards the danger of meeting undesirable 
people and making acquaintances that are questionable. Indeed, 
this peril is intensified in the case of the ‘‘ pension de famille,’’ 
the very name of which suggests to the uninitiated a sort of 
home conducted on the lines of a family, and the inmates of 
which are supposed to be, if not on the same terms of intimacy 
as blood relations, at any rate in the enjoyment of an intercourse 
far closer and more familiar than would be likely to be the case 
at any full-fledged hotel. Aware of this condition of affairs, the 
pensions on the Continent of Europe, particularly those that 
cater to Americans, are hunted by fortune-hunters and adven- 
turers, who realize that they stand a far better chance there than 
at a hotel of creating an impression and securing the heart as 
well as the money of impressionable widowed ladies and young 
girls from the United States visiting Europe for the first time. 
Often the keepers of the pensions, some of whom bear sonorous 
titles of nobility, ‘‘ stand in’’ with the fortune-hunters, aid and 
abet their matrimonial projects in return, of course, for the pay- 
ment of a handsome commission, if the match goes through, and 
few people, save the victims and their parents, have any idea of 
the extent to which these wretched ‘‘ pensions de famille’’ are 
responsible for the misery, ruin and disgrace that have darkened 
American hearts and homes.”’ 


‘ 
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gladly send you our booklet and free sample. 
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Rooms 8 and 9, Great Eastern Building. 


Invest in a Gold Mine. 
10 CENTS PER SHARE. 


We havea groupof nine Free Milling 
Gold properties, running from 
per ton, mill test, fully developed, with 
sufficient ore on dumps and in sight to 
tun a mill for years. Only enough stock 
offered to raise the balance of Twenty 
Thousand Dollars to put up a mill on the 
property. 
First output of mill is obligated to refund 
all money paid for this stock. The com- 
pany further agrees to reclaim Stock at 
50 per cent. premium ninety days after 
the mill is in motion on the property if 
desired by the holders. This makes it the 
greatest opportunity ever offered for an 
absolutely safe investment, with a cer 
tainty of large returns. 
pay as high as 200 per cent. per month on 
the investment when 
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The “Munson’”’ possesses many 
distinct points of advantage over all 
other writing machines. It is the 
most durable Typewriter in existence. 
Address for particulars 


The Munson Typewriter Co., 
240-244 W. Lake St., 
CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 


N. B.—The ‘‘ Munson” Typewriter is used in 
“ The American "’ offices. 
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